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4 cognised way. of professional - . advocacy ; 
' the man who, while the cause is pending, would 


_ and evince a 
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INTERNATIONAL MISUNDERSTANDINGS. 


If the reopened controversy regarding the loss suf- 
fered by America during the late war is to be brought 
to a timely and peaceful end, it must be by aban- 
doning on both sides the arts and arms of mere 
diplomacy, and by dealing with the broad realities 
of fact and feeling in the plainest and most popular 
way. The clever and caustic impeachment by Mr 
Secretary Fish, of the conduct of England during 
the administration of Lord Palmerston, has no ten- 


| _ deney to convince those who approved of it at the 
time, that it was wrong; and the able reply of Lord 


Clarendon, founded on the marshalling of dates and 
phrases suitable for his purpose, will, perhaps, have 
as little effect. upon ‘the minds of those in America 
who adopt Mr Sumner’s views. Though the one 
had the gifts of Jupiter and the other those of 
Mercurius, their preaching would never make con- 
verts enough across the ocean, to bring about a 
settlement of the question. Neither of them pro- 
bably has any dream.of the kind. Each writes as 
che does, because he feels officially bound to, main- 
tain, ‘at the ‘highest’ point, the claims: and 
pretensions of his clients. That is’ the re- 
and 


publicly make important admissions without know- 


a ing ‘whether he* would be met with correspond- 


ing concessions On the other side, would simply 


’ incur the reproach of betraying his trust or of not 


understandin 
suit come to 


his duty. Until the parties to the 
of a calmer and more candid mood, 
nuine desire for an accommodation 


_ of differences, diplomatic fence and forensic argument 


~ will accomplish nothing. 


a International peace be- 
tween two free and kindred communities like those 


‘which inhabit the United States and the United 


Kingdom, ‘can only be brought about by the two 


nations speaking to one another in simple, manly, 


and good-humoured tones.’ The quarrel is one of 


"jealousy, pique, and passionate vexation on the one 


side, and of impatiencgiand anger at being misjudged, 
on the other. So long as the bulk of the American 
oA believe that the bulk of the English people 
exulted in their t domestic trouble, and chuckled 


- over the prospect of the ruin and disruption of the 


- _ Republic by civil war, they 
_ Ministers to make a treaty or their Senate to con- 


‘y 
“- 


will never allow their 


rh 
4 


One that will be worth'the paper on which it 


¢ is written, And so oo Se the mass of the English 


ple imagine’ that the mass of the American 
ple desire their national humiliation ‘in the eyes 
9¢. world, either‘in:the form of abjéct confession 

rong they neyer meant, ‘or’ inthe form of exor- 











which might ‘have had the effect of sees ie air 
of sinister clouds, which ‘were ‘then and which are 


,| Still big’ with the elements ‘of combustion and 


mischief; and it is for these reasons we should hope 
that such a discussion will not be further delayed 
when Parliament re-assembles. 

Meanwhile it is in the power of every one who 
in’ any- degree possesses the gift of political writing 
or speech to contribute towards the end which all 
reasonable and honourable men profess to have in 
view, by turning away causes of mutual wrath, and 
allaying animosities of which ‘no good can: come: 


9| Why not at once agree to lay aside the partial and 


exaggerated language in which the contention’ has 
hitherto been ‘carried ‘on? What does it signify 
after all whether Lord Russell had a nienisotlididl 
copy of President Lincoln’s proclamation on the 5th 
May, as Lord Clarendon pleads, or had no formal 
transcript of that document until six days later, as 
Mr Secretary Fish avers? History will say, beyond 
a doubt, that the decision on the 6th May to pro- 
claim neutrality between North and South, before 
the arrival of Mr ‘Adams ‘in this country, was need- 
lessly precipitate, and justly open to the charge of 
want of friendliness on the part of the Palmerston 
Cabinet. It is no defence of the act to say that Mr 
Foster, then an independent and isolated member 
of the House of Commons, had privately recom- 
mended this course, or that:he is not even now con- 
vinced of its inexpediency. Is there any conceiv- 
able error of administration that might not be 
similarly excused? But, on the other hand, 
Americans ought not to forget that Mr Adams, one 
of the best Ministers they ever had at any Court, 
did not upon his arrival express ‘either sur- 
prise or anger at the proclamation of neu- 
trality ;° that from first to last the , French 
Emperor was never upbraided for having done 
the like; and, that the Spanish Government 
was actually thanked by Mr Seward for having 
simultaneously taken a,similar course. And.so with 
the far weightier matter of national sympathy or na- 
tional. ill-will. It were mere folly to. deny that a 
werful section of our ruling classes rejoiced. at 
cession, because.they thought it would cause the 
break-up of the Republic. In both Houses of , Par- 
liament and in the Government itself there were 
not wanting men unwise and ungenerous enough to 
exult in what they called “the bursting of | the 
bubble of democracy,” and to urge the policy of Eng- 
land’s acknowledging the independence of the Con- 
federate States. Lord Russell himself was, by 
tidings of Federal defeat, betrayed. into officially 
writing of a country with whom we were at 
peace and in alliance, as the “date United States of 
America ;” and all the special pleading in the world 
about municipal as distinguished from : interna, 
tional law, will never get rid of the fact, that when 
it was too late, orders were sent down to Liverpool 
to prevent the Alabama putting to sea. Why should 
we do ourselves the wrong, by consenting to argue 
any. more about these things? But why, on the 
other hand, should sensible and just men in America 
overlook the equally caaeaioia facts that. during 
the five years the war lasted, no motion was ever 
put to the vote either in the Peers or in even an 
unreformed House of Commons, tending to the re- 
cognition of the revolting States ;. that when that 
recognition was proposed by France it was uni- 


admitted to an. interview: by any of our.Ministers ; 


| that if the Alabama,.was.culpably. permitted to 


escape, all other suspected privateers were stopped ; 
and, finally, that though Tagged of faba ‘of 
cotton laid .our chief manufacture.in; ruins, it. was 
never insinuated that. we sought to evade or. elude 
the. blockade. > cba Tac Pokntad 
‘alive: indeed the vain 
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formly rejected ; that the rebel envoys were never | 





any race or country, will hesitate to refer the »o t- 
break of the terrible struggle to the all-absorbin 

feud about preedial' bondage. . He will say that the 
men of the South, confident in their union and in 
their courage, and taught.to believe, as they had 
long been, in the doctrine of state’ sovereignty, 
thought that by secession , they would save. the im- 
stitution of negro serfhood, which: otherwise, the 
felt was douaell He will say: that if,the, Union! 


maintenance lay in the establishment of, a separate 
confederacy. If he needs authority he. will, quote 
the once-famous words of Mr.A, H, Stephens. on 
being chosen , Vice-President . of , the »Confederate 
States ; and,spoken, be it remembered, three, months 
before war had been declared by PresidentLincoln 
or a shot had been fired’ in anger.” ~.) '..,),% j5 
Our new Government is founded:on the, corner-stone that 
the negro is not equal to the white man; that slayery—s 
ordination to the superior race—is his natural and no 
condition. This, our new Government, is’ the first, in t 
history of the world, based upon this great physical and 
moral truth. Jeg 
% * * * . cee Load pred 
The progress of disin tion in the old Union may 
expected to go on with almost absolute certainty. We are 
now the nucleus of a growing pee which, if we are true to 
ourselves, our destiny and high mission, ‘will become the con- 
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will go on in the process of time, or. where i 
future will determine. . 
What avails it to cite in mock array agait 
authoritative declarations like these of policy ane 
purpose, the strictiy technical and ;adminii 
disclaimers of President. Lincoln. in, 
period of the war, that ho. di nk 
Justified in overturning the separate. rig 
erty in particular States,as settled and 
the Constitution uF 1789, A ical I 
chief magisterial ian? His . per 
of-slavery was well known, and the tende 
election as President was on_all_hands admi 
be toward eventual. abolition ;.but that. 


trolling power on this Continent, To what extn ig 
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as any hope remained of, in 
to oe Pa thai arms would 
warranted. in disregarding. the; . terms 
Federal pact. His egg Big 8 
Union at all hazards. He did. his Any 
and like an honest. man, So as, 
tional means he could hope tosaye his 
bay 
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which he disapprov 


of war, and when all other methods failed, that he 
consented to initiate: the. measure of- emanci- 


pation. As Abolitionists, of life-long; consisten 
we think President. Lincoln. was entitled to t 
highest honour for the line of conduet he observed 
on the occasion. But the war. was. waged for the 
maintenance of slavery, and for nothing less, J adging 
from. a distance, and. Hable to be misled by per this 
speakers and writers, a portion. of the people of t 

country may not at first have nded_the 
truth; but after a_ bri | 
hend it, and the result 
sions of the national will 
from lending any aid't 
in observing honourablyaa 
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SILTING UP OF THE THAMES AT... 
BARKING. jisoek eer oglare 


No little sensation. was conned shee eee "ae 
months a public memorial ; from the abi- 


o by 
tants of “Bar complaining of the injury to. the 
health of the pe Denes » from the noxious effluvia 
arising from the main o | . 
and of the: silting» ? ‘of the river close by, fre 
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made we do not know; but nothing appears to 
have been done im the way of public inquiry until 
towards the close Be aed n. In ssply to . 
a by Mr wick, an investigation w 
pk by Mr Brace into all the facta of the case. 
To Mr Rawlinson, of the Rivers Commission, the 
task was confided ; and his clear and able report, 
with an appendix containing the testimony of 
various engineers and others examined as witnesses 
by him, is now before us. Of the startling asser- 
tions circumstantially made by the memorialists re- 
garding the su injury to the navigation of 
the Thames, it di completely ; and if we are 
inclined to jesce with somewhat more of hesita- 
tion in the judgment of the Commissioner regard- 
ing the alleged injury to the health of the neigh- 
bourhood, it is only because, from the deplorable 
sanitary plight of the neglected little fishing town, 
it is difficult for any one to discriminate accurately, 
we think, between local stenches spontaneously 
arising and those artificially borne into its neigh- 
bourhood through the mammoth sewers of the 
metropolis, and emitted twice a day when the 
sluices of the outfall are raised at the ebbing of the 
tide. 

Mr Rawlinson appears to have spared no pains 
to collect and to collate evidence on the subject of 
riverine deposits. ° On the one hand, Mr Leach, the 
engineer to the Thames Conservancy Commission, 
states that “the amount of London sewage detritus 
deposited in the Thames at Barking during three 
years would be 700,000 cubic yards,” and “the 


‘cost of dredging from the Thames and landing the 


same would be upwards of 60,000/., or 20,0001. a 
year.” Mr Hawksley, Mr Bidder, and Mr Bazal- 
tte, though differing from one another in minor 
details, concur in repudiating and, we think, in 
refuting this opinion as one founded on presump- 
tions and fears of an illusory kind. They admit 
that it is impossible to estimate with anything like 
precision the proportion of insoluble matter mingled 
with the sewage ; but they argue, as it seems to us, 
convincingly, eke from the chemical nature of 
the latter, and partly from the enormous body of 
water forming the current of the Thames at every 
tide-fall, that there is no reason to apprehend its 
adhesion and accumulation to any appreciable 
extent to the bed of the river. The proportion of 
refuse cast into the stream is calculated by them to 
be no more than 1 in 400; and when regard is had 
to the mere mechanical power of a current of such 
volume and force, it is hardly intelligible how fears 
could ever have been seriously entertained of the 
icious effects of the nature that have been 
Jescribed. But there is a view of the case to which 
Mr Rawlinson was certainly not insensible, and yet 
from entering into which he probably deemed him- 
self debarred by the specific tenour of his instructions. 
Every sentence which goes to prove the dissipation 
and dispersion of the organic refuse of the capital, 
oads us with painful misgivings as to the policy and 
justifiability of such prodigious waste. In modern 
times there has certainly been nothing to compare 
with it in the way of sheer and uncompensated 
destruction of what is known to be an element of 
great agricultural value. Before the main drainage 
works were executed, portions only of the sewers 
were emptied into the Thames; and half a century 
ago these portions may be said to have been incon- 
siderable. For the rest, the refuse of the town was 
from time to time borne into the surrounding dis- 
tricts of Middlesex, Essex, and Surrey, much to 
the perennial enrichment of their meadows, gardens, 
and corn-fields. Horticulturists and farmers were 
glad rye to pay for it; and they would be glad 
enough still were it to be got for payment. It is 
so much money’s worth; yet we now recklessly 
pour it into the Thames, and flatter ourselves 
that the Thames carries it into the sea. There can- 
not be a more unsatisfactory reflection than that, 
through want of due municipal thought and care, we 
are thus doing our best to impoverish and sterilize 
the ealehhcathaad of our metropolis. If the ques- 
tion at issue were fairly one of urban health and 
rural fertilisation, it might “puzzle the will,” and 
make us hesitate how we pronounced any strong 
But the only question 
now is, what is to be done with the daily accumu- 
lations at the outfalls north and south of the river ? 
Are they to be wantonly cast away, or ought they 
not rather to be turned to account for the common 
benefit? It is no answer to say that the process 
would be difficult, and that the organisation needful 
would be troublesome and costly. Every great im- 
provement in the ch is state is pronounced to be 
an impossibility ; and after it has broken out of the 
shell, we are always told that it is nearly impossible 


to retain its direction or control. But everything 
really worth doing is troublesome, and im these 
days is generally expensive. \ Neither trouble or 
cost, however, can, be recognised as a reason for not 
making the attempt to utilise the sewage of Lon- 
don. lf the present Ffome Secretary redeems in 
the approaching session ‘the promise he has held 


will be, we trust, among the earliest and best fruits 
of metropolitan self-rule. 





+. 


THE NEW HERO-MURDERER. 
walls 


The hanging of murderers within prison- 
has been in England a source of much grief to tlie 
persons who used to form the crowd outside, and 
also, it may be, to many of the murderers them- 
selves. They are denied the chance of appearing as 
heroes before a large body of spectators. Yet even 
now they acquire a goodly portion of that fame 
which it is the morbid desire of many criminals to 
secure ; and we have our faithful reporters to tell us 
how the wretched man ate and slept the previous 
night, how he looked in the morning, what he said 
to his gaolers, and whether he was brave or the re- 
verse as his doom approached. Columns of these 
offensive details are supplied for our reading, and 
the murderer achieves his celebrity. The new hero 
of crime is Tropmann, and we find that not even the 
Palais de Justice is safe from the English reporter. 
We are furnished with a graphic description of the 
murderer's appearance, of the court, and of the 
articles connected with the crime, which were laid 
out on several tables. We are first treated to a few 
words about Marie Kinck, who is touchingly called 
“a child of the prattling period,” and subsequently 
referred to as “ Little Marie Kinck” and “ Marie.” 
Little Marie Kinck, it appears, “ wore a lace bonnet, 
trimmed with heather sprigs;’ but now “it is bat- 
tered and discoloured.” Then her boots are de- 
scribed. Near the boots, and displayed on a white 
plate, are certain slices of sausage, which were found 
in the children’s pockets. The reporter does not de- 
seribe the colour of the sausage, which is obvi- 
ously an oversight. Finally, we have brief mention 
made of a coal-shovel and pickaxe, a butcher's knife, 
the jars containing Kinck’s intestines, &c., &c. The 
reporter’s attention is withdrawn from these plea- 
sant objects by the entrance of the hero of the 
hour. ‘ 

Our correspondent now buckles himself to his 
great task. At first no one stares at the murderer ; 
because “his awful position calls out a reverential 
feeling.” But at length the spectators dare to lift 
their eyes to this demi-god, and are constrained to 
notice that he wears “a waistcoat of a strikingly- 
vulgar pattern,” and other less conspicuous garments. 
He is_“pale as death,” but “suppresses any 
emoti@l he may feel.” When our reporter musters 
up courage to scan the murderer’s face, he is 
astonished by “the absence of everything ignoble or 
ferocious in the young man’s appearance.’ “The 
forehead is ample and singularly well shaped.” “The 
reasoning powers, perhaps, outbalance the observant.” 
But wherein lie the indications of Tropmann being a 
murderer? There is a proverb, believed in by the 
more stupid sort of children, that “murder will 
out ;” and it is a part of popular superstition that 


murderer's head—that is to say, after you have 
caught him, and otherwise proved him to bea 
murderer. Confronted by this question, our corre- 
spondent remarks, vaguely, that “this wholesale 
murderer has also a dreamy German eye, of what 
colour it is difficult to determine.” This is pitiful 
fencing with his duties. Surely every one who has 
a dreamy German eye is not a murderer. If our 
reporter ever entertained this hypothesis, he speedily 
abandons it. He hits upon the truth at last. “The 
feature,” he maintains, “ which leaves most room for 
distrust and criticism is the upper lip, which alight 
moustache in nowise conceals. I have too frequently 
seen this upper lip beyond the Rhine.” Let the gentle- 
men who live at home at ease think of the perils of a 
newspaper correspondent who has crossed the 
Rhine. He has ventured into a country where he 
has too frequently seen that mysterious upper lip 
which is indicative of murder. He has returned 
alive, and will never forget it. But what is this 
fatal peculiarity, our readers may ask? What is 
the hideous badge of a wolfish nature which you 
meet when youcross the Rhine? Our i Bersccg ae 
finds that English fails him at such a juncture. 
“The French,” he remarks, “call it leare relevée.” 
The phrase will probably at first sight puzzle the 





forth of giving the town municipal institutions, this | 


, 





spondent’s vague caligraphy, or a piece of playful- 
ness on’ the part of a ‘printer, has thus rendered 
obscure the words léure relevde, which, in plain 
English, mean a turned-up lip. “Whether Trop- 
mann smiles or is grave, he discloses a set of teeth 
white as a young dog’s, and just as pointed, but 
well set and perfectly vertical.” Here is somethi 
definite, at. last. If you disclose a set of white, 
well-set, vertical, pointed teeth, you leave room “ for 
distrust and criticism.” Such is the contribution 
our correspondent has made to the a 
siognomy, and. it is ani one... 

ratisfied, ceuarer with his own efforts, he calls in 
the aid of Dr Fanvel, whose indicative feature is the 
ear. Look at a man’s ears, and they wilt tell you all 
about him. Now Tropmann has “large missha 
ears,”"—a sure sign of something horrible. is 
Caliban, further, has “long, sinewy hands, with 
knotted joints.” Is not that enough? Have not 
proofs sufficient been shown that Tropmann was 
constitutionally marked out for murder? But our 
correspondent is not yet satisfied. He adds one 
more particular. Tropmann’s “feet are also said to 
be flat, like an ape’s.” 

It is surely high time that this habit of pan- 
dering to a brutal and stupid curiosity were rele- 
gated to journals like the Police News. It is an 
insult to the common sense of the readers of a re- 
spectable daily paper that they should be offered a 
surfeit of such twaddle ; and there is another more 
important reason why the custom of giving these 
disgusting details of murders and murderers should 
be abolished. The being talked about as a murderer 
is the only sort of fame which lies within the reach 
of a large majority of the population who are 
brutalised by habit and instinct. It is, conse- 
quently, very undesirable that every wretched 
creature who is fool enough to commit a murder 
should straightway be made a hero, and have his 
minutest acts and speeches recorded day by day. 
Before’we surround every murderer with a halo of 
glory, let us remember that there is an easy path to 
this glory for any one who can purchase a half- 
crown pistol. To deify a murderer or a suicide is 
to create an example ; and we do not know how 
many people there may be willing to throw away 
their wretched and miserable life in order to secure 
the temporary satisfaction of finding themselves an 
object of interest to the readers of daily papers, to 
their own cirele of friends, and to pious ladies who 
send them tracts and beg for their conversion in 
return. 








REPARATION FOR WRONGFUL 
CONVICTIONS. 


Tt ought to be some consolation to the legal 
guardians of Old Matchless (as Bentham used to 
call our aged Constitution whenever he was out of 
temper with its obsolete ways) to find that its 
younger brethren and rivals fall now and then into 
the same state of quandary, out of which there is 
provided no technical or logical way of escape. Some 
very odd and wholly unforeseen dilemmas arose in 
the working of that last edition of constitutionalism 
inscribed in Italy with the round and top of 
sovereignty : and in Spain, the most enlightened of 
elective forms of rule has been surprised into de- 





you can always detect something peculiar about a) 
flight, it would have been voted little short of insi- 


flections from the narrow way of justice and free- 
dom which, on the morrow of Queen Isabella’s 


dious Bourbonism to hint at as possible. But these, 


anxious inquirer, until he perceives that the corre- satisfactory. 


after all, are used-up regions where monarchy, 
nobility, and priestcraft have so long prevailed, 
that the political soil has been run out, and has to 
be drained, cross-ploughed, and laid down carefully 
again for grass, before the hungry and hard-driven 
occupants of the field can expect to be able to 
range in secure peace, or to lie down in perfect 
safety. “It is only in pure democracies,” cry the 
irreconcilables of France and Ireland, “that the 
rights of innocence are really secure from invasion, 
and the maxims of immutable justice are safe from 
violation.” Could Old M ne only have its 
corners and angles ground off to something like the 
Republican pattern, even we poor laggards in the 
race of improvement might yet learn to taste the 
ineffable blessedness of living under a perfect code 
of laws. How gratifying, then, it must be to the 
sticklers for whatever is antiquated and absurd in 
our system of jurisprudence, to find the selfsame 
anomalies turning up in spick and span novel-dom. 
Two blacks will not, indeed, make a white ; but 
then it must be owned that the knowledge of 
certain similar break-downs of justice are to the 
minds of sorely-taunted and worried rulers most 
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We congratulate therefore, the authorities amongst 
us, whoever these may be, on the report of the 
case which has lately arisen in America, show- 
ing that there, as well as here, there continues to 
exist a flaw in criminal jurisprudence of which all 

ood men ought to be ashamed. In the United 

ingdom several instances have recently occurred 
of persons having been subjected to severe penalties 
for crimes of which they were subsequently dis- 
covered to be entirely innocent ; yet_ no. reparation 
has been made to them for the scandalous injustice 
done. Two y ars ago, a cattle drover, pene at 
the Islington Market, was accused by the police of 
sheep stealing, and upon their evidence he was con- 
demned to imprisonment for a period of three years. 
At the end of nine months, spent in a felon’s cell, 
the true delinquent was ascertained, and Bell was 
set at liberty ; but no remonstrances or arguments 
could obtain for him the slightest measure of com- 
pensation or redress. Only the other day a still 
more lamentable ease became matter of public 
comment. 

A sergeant in the constabulary having failed by 
his uncorroborated testimony to convict a culprit 
whom he charged with felony, the judge, in a fit of 
reckless indignation, intimated that the accuser had 
committed perjury. Upon this notion, notwith- 
standing years of good character and medals won 
in the yaad war, he was ignominiously expelled 
the force, and a short. time afterwards he died of 
poverty and a broken heart. 

Last month the same offender was again im- 
peached, and this time he was convicted. Remorse 
seized hold on all who had been concerned in the 
wrong blunderingly inflicted upon poor Tehan. 


some amends should be made to his widow and 
orphans ; but the rule of wrong was found to be 
inexorable, and save what little the bereaved ones 
may obtain from charity, succour, or satisfaction of 
the injury inflicted upon them in the name and by 
the power of law, they have had none. 

An instance in all the essentials of iniquity similar 
to these has just occurred in Massachusetts. The 
Governor has the privilege every Christmas Day of 
reprieving any two inmates of the Boston gaol who 
may seem to be fit objects of lenity. Two indivi- 
duals this year lay immured about whose identity it 
had been discovered since their conviction that more 
than reasonable grounds for disbelief prevailed. Upon 
the moral presumption, amounting to all but actual 
certainty of their innocence, the Governor set free 
the unfortunate men. But for the term of suffering 
and shame they had undergone no public means of 
reparation was available. The parallel, as we have 
said, may be a source of official satisfaction in both 
countries ; but among the unsophisticated and law- 
loving community on either side of the sea the two- 
fold illustration of a gross practical injustice will 
only quicken the growth of public sentiment re- 


worldly goods was made among the sons of men, he 
does not say, nor yet in what precise century his 
forefathers were robbed. 
which influences his life is above facts. All he 
knows is that there are “some individuals” who 
have plenty of money ; that he has none ; and that 
they are bound to provide comfortable bedding and 
comfortable food for him, as the very least that he 
has the right to demand. 


the labourer who naturally expects to be a pauper, 
does not commit himself to a formula. He is con- 
tent with a misty but assured belief in the justice 
of his claim upon his fellow-men. And this belief 
is far more common than most people suppose ; for 
Beyond the reach of redress, it was proposed that} it is the obvious result of a lack of educated feeling. 
The sense of the value and honour of independence 
is as much a matter of cultivation and education as 
any other mental or moral habit ; and there is too 
much reason to believe that this independence is a 
virtue which is conspicuous by its absence from 
amongst certain classes of our population. It is true 
that even in remote rural districts, where ignorance 
and adegraded moral feeling exist, there are to be 
found, in the very lowest ranks, families who will 
rather starve than accept 
would rather die like rats in a hole than brave what 
is to them the shame of going to the union. But 
these are the very peo 

were able to woul oe if they could get work. They 
are the inevitable paupers which the stru 
bread in every country must send to the 
not they who create that huge stumbli 
the path of any attempt to mitigate the increasing 
evils of pauperism. A lazy man says to him- 
self that there is no use in paying his twopence a 
week to this friendly society, because there lies in 
front of him that parochial support to which he 
can always appeal. He enjoys himself in the 
meantime, frequents his favourite public-house, 
or encourages bis wife in domestic carelessness and 


and conclusive answer “ Work!” he ex- 
claimed, “if a poor man manages to earn 9s. or 10s. 
a week in the summer time he is expected to keep 
himself all the year through, when we well know 
that some individuals spend more than that in a 
day.” The whole sentiment of pauperism was never 
expressed in smaller compass. We have here in pre- 
cise terms that vague belief that society—that is to 
say, one’s fellow-countrymen considered as a myste- 
rious, abstract body—is somehow bound tosavea man 
from the effects of his own idleness and laziness ; 
and, further, that this obligation arises mainly from 
the fact that society has, in some inscrutable fashion, 
injured him, and is responsible for his present posi- 
tion. Some individuals, he tells you, spend more 
than ten shillings a day ; he can only get that sum 
in a week; and it is, therefore, clear that this 
vague force which is called society is cheating him 
out of his share. When that equal partition of 


get work. To this dy nila he had a logical lon the 
y: 


A sentiment like that 


“La propri¢té, c'est le vol.” But the pauper, or 


parochial relief—who 


le who would work, if they 


le for 
. Itis 
-block in 


quiring the enactment of suitable provisions for com- 
ensation to such as may be erroneously condemned 





THE SENTIMENT OF PAUPERISM. 


indolence, and lets the future look to itself. If 
we could only find out how many of our vast and 
increasing army of paupers might now be living 
independently of any charity by the exercise of a 
little ordinary prudence and economy in times 


A Buckinghamshire labourer was asked the other 
day to become a member of one of those local 
friendly societies which, supported by contribu- 
tions of a penny or twopence a week, relieve their 
members when the latter fall ill. The reply of the 
labourer was, in effect, that he had more sense than 
to throw away his pence for nothing. It was the 
business of the parish to support him when he was 
sick and unable to work, and it was, therefore, out 
of the question that he should curtail his comforts 
in the meantime in order to do for himself that 
which he had the right to expect that the parish 
should do. An equally significant and more 
pany story is told by the Pall Mall Gazette. A 
ram 
quietly appropriated a piece of plum-cake. When 
arraigned before the magistrate, he explained his 
conduct, and his theory of life,in the simplest 
ossible terms. “I’m not going to starve in a 
hristian land,” he said, with admirable frankness, 
“it ain't likely Iam. If a man goes to the union, 
he has given him about five ounces of bread and a 
little water gruel. I ask you, gentlemen, if that is 





for a child. And, besides, a man is stowed away 
in filth and dirt like a beast. 


ii Nothing could be more explicit. 
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when trade was brisker, we should know how far 
to seek for the causes of pauperism in trade calcu- 
lations only. 
we speak is one of the chief causes of 
and it is one which is ve 
It is an impalpable enemy which must be fought by 
every statesman who would mitigate the evils of 
pauperism. It would be hard to say by what 
means a spirit of independence and proper pride is 
to be infused into those classes which are perpetually 
hovering on the verge of the acceptance of parochial 
relief; but until some such spirit does 
the problem of how to deal with pauperism will re- 
main one of the most puzzli 
recently walked into a shop in Bridport, and statesman may find himself confronted. 


ou. 
coe trying, and my companion was regularly done 
enough to support a hearty man? It is not enough | up. i 
sun, frightfully bad roads, and abominable horses, 
I would prefer to was enough to t 
spend the remainder of my days in transportation, ‘having been tri 
or I would rather suffer death than submit to it.” | stood the test, and 1 find myself at the end of the 
, It oceurred to journe 
e se pe to ask this eloquent tramp why, sta 
being a healthy and strong man, he did not try to, was anything but pleasant. The seaport of Eugilee 


sentiment of which 
uperism, 
difficult to deal with. 


This degrade 


get abroad, 


with which a modern 





CONDITION OF PERSIA, 
[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. } 


Teheran, October Ist, 1869. 
It will be over a month before this reaches 
We arrived here all safe, but the journey was 


A ride of close on 300 miles under a burning 


the best constitution, but mine 
often under similar circumstances, 


rather better, if possible, than when I 
My first impression on landing in Persia 


Caspian put me in mind of a narrow creek 
on the Soonderbunds of Bengal, and the ride 
through dense jungle to Resh, the capital of the — 
Gilan provinces, was a cantion—mud and mire, holes 
and stones the whole distance, riding on ponies so 
small that once or twice I was sore y tempted to 
get off and carry the poor beast, instead of inflicting 
it with my weight. At last, streaming with 
perspiration, and half blinded by the sun, we all at 
once stumbled on the town at sunset, where we 
were hospitably entertained by the Consul, who 
gave us a sort of voulf to rest our weary bones on 
the mud floor, and some vile tea without. milk or 
sugar to regale us. Chupatees, by no means so 
good as we get im India, and grilled moorgies, bein 
the order of our repast. We determined to be off 
as soon as possible, and here we are at the British 
Embassy, kindly and well entertained by the British 
Minister of the place. Teheran is not so strikin 
as the native town of Agra, and without any i 
its embellishments—all mud and a few dabs of 
bee at the King’s palaces. Cholera is rife all over 
ersia. The country is impoverished by misgovern- 
ment, whose sole aim is to extort money from all 
and every one by fair or foul means to gratify its 
own poor ideas of show. The failure of the silk 
cultivation of the Gilan and Mazanderan provinces, 
owing to disease amongst the worms, has put a 
finishing touch to the misery and sini which is 
alpable throughout the 300 miles I have travelled. 
Yad within the mark when I say that five villages 
out of six were deserted and in ruins. In spite of 
all this, the King insists on getting his revenues ; 
and, to avoid mutilation, bastinado, and other tor- 
ments, close on one-half of the population is in what 
they call Sanctuary, that is, have taken refuge in 
mosques or other holy places, where the King’s 
soldiers are not allowed by the Koran law to enter. 
However, I am not going to inflict on you a treatise 
on Persian politics; but you will at once compre- 
hend the demoralized state of society when I tell 
you that the King has no hesitation in hoisting up 
the feet of his Prime Minister, his Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, his Governor-General, and bastinadoing 
them till their toe-nails drop off. His wives are 
similarly treated ; and, as he is despotic, he considers 
this mild punishment, and sometimes orders the 
throat of the offender to be cut. At a village, or 
rather collection of mud huts, I passed through, an 
order had arrived that the head man was to receive 
this little piece of attention; and as in the lock-up 
there was a prisoner who had had one hand cut off 
a few days previously for stealing, he was told to 
do the deed, on the promise that he should be re- 
leased. The poor fellow found it a difficult job with 
his one hand, and a knife hardly larger than those 
we put into our pockets ; but at last he pronounced 
it done. To his dismay he was quietly put into 
prison again, where he will remain till released 
probably by death. The capabilities of the count 
are something wonderful, but the Persians won't 
allow European enterprise to step in for the next 
50 years or more. There is no population, no 
traffic, no commerce ; governed by a despotic King 
and a fanatical priesthood, the people are in a hope- 
less state. They won’t allow any European to 
hold land, or to enter freely in commercial pursuits ; 
they place restrictions and prohibitory transit 
duties on merchandise to such an extent that the 
only respectable house in Persia, the Raillys, are 
oing to leave it with over 200,000/. outstanding. 
Site Shae I am to have an interview with the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs with reference to the 
business I have in hand; but I confess I am very 
doubtful, now that I have seen the state of the 
country, whether it would not be madness and 
ruin to enter into any business at all; and probably 
before the 25th of the month I shall be on my way 
‘back to Europe. As my return will be not only 
| ‘ . 
through Persia, Georgia, and the Caucasus, but b 
way of the Black Sea, it is quite impossible to cal- 
culate the time the journey will take ; suffice it to 
say, that I have a ride of 1,200 miles before me, vid 
Kasbin, Tabriz, Erzrum, and on to Trebizond, where 
I take steamer for Constantinople. The distance 
is not so great as the difficulties to be encountered 
on the road, crossing as it does high chains of snow- 
covered mountains, for winter has there already set 
in, and my feeling will be that of disappointment, 
as no business can be got out of the journey. The 
fact is, we have been misled ; but it is as well that 
we, or rather those for whomI am concerned, should 
know the real state of affairs, and have information 
they can depend upon. I have got a deal to do, and 
it will be hard work visiting coal mines and taking 
statistics on thoroughfares. Cholera is rife in the 





city, and some Europeans have died. This isa very 
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expensive place, and we shall not be able to remain 
here in our present quarters beyond a day or so. 
Beer 3s. 6d. a bottle. The wine of the country is 
excellent, but it is only made by Europeans, and 
they have none to spare. You will not hear again 
if I find, as I fully expect I shall, that there is no 
use my remaining long in the country. 

October 17.—Such a misfortune has happened. 
The carrier with the ns gh mail ought to have been 
here on the 10th, and yesterday we heard of his 
having been killed and mail destroyed by the 
wild Khoor tribes on the frontier. I had been so 
anxiously looking out for letters. Owing to the 
breaking out of these wild tribes, itis impossible to 
obtain a guide across the desert, so I must remain 
some pe anal till the country is more settled ; but 
I shall not be able to rest long, for now that Isee posi- 





tively that nothing is to be done here I am all anxiety 
to be on the road, and getting over some of the 1,200 
odd miles ride that is before me. I have seen every-| 
thing there is to be seen, and done all that there is 
to be done, and am consequently impatient to be on 
the move, or I shall not be in England by Christmas ; 
especially as winter has already set in in Georgia with 
considerable severity, and snow on the high ranges 
lies deep even now ; so if I tarry long I may have to 
winter in some Georgian or Tartar village, which, I 
assure you, will not be so pleasant as Paris or, 
Brighton. I have no news to give you except that 
we are well, and have worn out all our trousers with | 
perpetually being in the saddle, and unable to re-| 
lace them. Our rides to the different places have 
en very interesting, and I shall tell you all about. 
them when I arrive. It is not likely I shall hear 
from any one till we get to Paris; so that it must be, 
close on four months since I shall have had any 
news from any of you, and goodness only knows, 
what may happen in that time; however, I trust, 
you are all well. Bother those Khoors killing our 
courier. I was disgusted this morning when riding 
outside the city wall to stumble on a dozen poles 
with a dozen reeking human heads that had evi- 
dently been taken off an hour or so before by the 
order of the Shah, who is generally guided by some 
freak or whim. 

P.S.—October 18 (4 p.m.).—Our mutilated letters 
and the fractured skull of the courier just come in, 
but no letter from you. The letters left the Foreign | 
Office on the 18th of September. This is a great dis-' 
appointment, for every one. else has got no end of 
letters, and poor I am without one, 

F. R. 








WHERE EMIGRANTS SHOULD GO. 


Sir,—You were good enough in your last number 


to insert a letter from me suggesting some practical | 


facilities of emigration to the British colonies.* I 
now proceed to consider to which of these settle- | 
ments it is desirable that emigration should be} 
directed. 

The only open fields are North America, Australia, 
and South Africa; and it is desirable to look at the 
question of outlet not only with reference to the 
welfare of the emigrants, but also with a view as 
to what is most conducive to Imperial interests. 

The North American colonies are the nearest, 
and, therefore, the expense of passage thither is 
much less than to the others, probably about one- 
half. But, on the other hand, it is notorious that 
the Canadas serve frequently as stepping-stones to 
the United States, as the great portion of emigrants 
soon pass to the latter country. A certain portion 
of the expenditure would consequently be devoted 
to promote—lI will not say a rival ora hostile, I will 
merely say that it is not our own country. It is 
worthy of remark that while many emigrants to 
the States become Fenians, or promoters of dis- 
affection here, the Australian sifntee are so loyal 
that they would not allow the Fenian prisoners 
lately pardoned in West Australia to land in 
Victoria. 

The difference of cost, as far as England is con- 
cerned, is more apparent than real, inasmuch as the 
North American colonies, not having the same 
need of population, will not afford the same assist- 
ance towards importing it, as would probably be 
granted by the other colonies, 

It remains, therefore, to consider which settle- 
ments give the greatest inducements to emigrants 
themselves, and the following statements of wages, 
according to the most recent information, sufti- 
ciently indicate how matters stand. I quote froma 
pamphlet just issued by Mr Carton Booth : 

In Victoyia, the enepives of &man are not fixed by any 


trade term or usage. The best man earns the most money ; 
but asa rule wages in the colony are rather more than 





double those in England, and the cost of living is not more 
than half, Just now the wages rule as follows : Stonemasons 
and bricklayers, 10s.; carpenters, 9s.; and builders’ labourers, 
7s. perday. Coachbuilders, cabinet-makers, and the various 
skilled bandicrafts get proportionately high wages. Ordi- 
nary farm-servants obtain 15s.; ploughmen, 20s.; lads on 
farms, 7s. per week, in addition to board and lodging of a 
kind that the same class of people never dream of at home. 
Female servants receive high ~wages, in Victoria varying 
from 251. to 50/. per annum. Married couples employed in 
general work of houses or stations receive 70/. per annum, 
with rations and house-room. 

It wo ud be invidious to make any comparison 
between this and other colonies, There are enough 
emigrants to provide for the wants of each ; and, as 
it is a mistake to think the demand is unlimited, 
their arrival should be steady, not spasmodic. 

Another matter worthy of consideration is the 
provision afforded for the reception and care of 
emigrants on their arrival. Iam not aware what 
there may be elsewhere, but in the colony of 
Victoria, with which I am well conversant, I can 
state that they are very perfect; and if similar 


arrangements do not exist in other places, the’ 


sooner they are made the better. All Government 
emigrants in that colony are received in well- 
ordered barracks, and supported free of charge 
until they meet with satisfactory engagements ; 
while the Immigrants’ Aid Society, looked after by 
the charitable, effects the same object for private 
persons. 

In conclusion, let me once more impress on those 
who promote emigration with a view to the relief 
of distress, and on the emigrants themselves, that 
only the industrious, energetic, and. well-selected 
will succeed; that their success is nearly certain, 
and that they will be welcomed. The idle, the dis- 
solute, the criminal will not be welcomed. They 
will find as much difficulty and porey abroad as 
at home. For such the colonists have no wish, and 


they will afford no encouragement to them. 
I am, &c., J. F. V. F. 








BURLINGTON HOUSE. 
EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY THE OLD MASTERS. 


The void left by the break-up of the British 
Institution has been well and promptly filled by 
the action now taken, for the first time, by the 
Council of the Royal Academy. . They have wisely 
determined to rescue from inutility and emptiness 
during the winter months of the year those spacious 
halls which later on will be set apart for the exhibi- 
tion of modern pictures. They are now filled with 
contributions on loan from many private Galleries, 
including that of Her Majesty, the Duke of Suther- 
land; Lords Westminster, Bute, Salisbury, and 
Suffolk ; Sir W. Miles, Sir Henry Hoare, Mr Baring, 
Mr Holford, and others. Five of the principal rooms 
are now occupied with this temporary collection, 
in which are to be found many well-known works 
of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, and old English 
Schools. Perhaps the most remarkakle is the 
“ Portrait of Sir Thomas More” by Holbein, the 
property of Mr Henry Huth. Wholly different 
in style, but remarkable in its way, is a half- 
length profile of a Venetian Doge, said to be by 
Titian. There are a good many ascribed to 
Murillo, some, we think, doubtfully. A beautiful 
Ruysdael, and a remarkable picture by Sebastainia 
del Piombo, have been sent by Mr Baring ; and one 
of the largest pictures by Claude, though, perhaps, 
not one of his finest in point of quality, from the Gal- 
lery of Sir W. Miles. “A Holy Family” (unfinished) 
believed by M. von Waagen to be by Michael 
Angelo, has been lent by the executors of the late 
Lord Taunton. Of Gainsborough there are several 
examples, including the celebrated “ Blue Boy,” from 
the Grosvenor Gallery. The Sir Joshuas are not so 
striking, but of Leslie and Stanfield there are a 
great many beautiful specimens. Of the earlier 
Italian schools we find numerous and highly-illustra- 
tive paintings. There is no attempt at chronological 
arrangement, and, except in one room, none 
according to nationality. We cannot say that 
the most has been made of the two hundred 
and thirty works of art thus brought together for 
the first time, and our old objections to the auction- 
mart look of the rooms remains in undiminished 
force. Still, a the whole, we are bound to make 
our grateful acknowledgments to the rulers of the 
Royal Academy for what they have done; and we 
trust that every year it will be done still more 
effectively. 


Aw American journal contains the following: “On the 
day when Figaro announced that Mdlle Christina Nilsson 
was to be married to the Duke de Massa, fifty-seven 
journalists and newspaper reporters called upon the canta- 








trice, in order to obtain particulars for their papers.” 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


Spanish Armada. By 


the Defeat of the 


of Elizabeth and the condition of Ireland in the 
sixteenth century. With both of these subjects the 
ordinarily-educated reader doubtless considers him- 
self sufficiently acquainted ; yet we will venture to 
say that he will find Mr Froude’s comprehensive 
sketches of both as interesting as a romance. The 
historian who proposes to treat of a well-known 
time in the annals of his own country labours under 
far greater disadvantages than he who devotes him- 


‘self to the description of some remote and obscure 


period, or to telling the unfamiliar story of some 
foreign nation. His readers are acquainted with 
the main facts that he has to tell. They are less likely 
to be interested by the narration of diplomatic 
feints and tentative offers and efforts when they 
know what the final result will be. Added to this, 
the historian is almost certain to have numerous 
rivals, whose revelations and interpretations are 
more or less known. It is only by diligent in- 
dustry in searching such sources of information as 
are less commonly explored, by the exercise of a 
bold, independent, and yet judicious method of 
criticism, and by the graces of a forcible and at- 
tractive style, that he can hope to capture readers 
and win for himself a prominent reputation, That 
Mr Froude is the possessor of these various capa- 
bilities was abundantly proved by the preceding 
volumes of his history, xd we again find evidence 
of them in the concluding portions of the work. 

Mr Froude’s sympathies with the great movement 
of the Reformation have certainly not led him to 
become the apologist of Elizabeth. He attacks her 
as mercilessly as he attacked Mary Stuart ; and, 
indeed, his uncompromising frankness of speech 
occasionally exhibits itself hitting right and left at 
both the Royal cousins. “Accomplished as the 
Queen of England often showed herself,” he says, 
with laconic simplicity, “in the art of lying, her 
genius paled before the cynical proficiency of her 
rival.” His has certainly not been the task, familiar 
to several modern historians, of whitewashing some 
black sheep of former days. His picture of Eliza- 
beth is drawn in other colours. The Virgin Queen, 
in his hands, is no longer the mightiest monarch 
that ever ruled England—a _ masculine-souled 
woman, whose prescient policy, courageous attitude, 
and personal greatness made great the kingdom 
whose sceptre she bore. Elizabeth, as we find her 
in this volume, is an habitual and mean liar, a 
peevish, ee ill-mannered woman, and a 
temporising, vacillating, untrustworthy Sovereign, 
whose parsimony, and variableness, and small cun- 
ning would have ruined herself and her kingdom, 
but for the fact that she had two great statesmen 
beside her, and that good-luck continually picked 
her out of the imbroglios into which she had fallen. 
She led to her enemies, and she lied to her friends ; 
and then she “ flew out” at the latter when the ill 
results of her procrastination and deceit became 
visible. Supposed to be the champion and main- 
stay of Protestantism in Europe, she not only 
coquetted with Catholic alliances and refused her 
aid to the Protestant movement in the Low 
Countries, but she herself detested the Puritans, 
and even promised to consider whether she might 
not return to the Catholic Church. Her treatment 
of the States at that critical period of their history 
was on a par with her usage of Alencon, the un- 
happy Frenchman whom she tossed about with 
Haber of marriage and polite dismissals until he 

ad become the ridicule of Europe. Again and 
again she drove Burghley and Walsingham to 
despair. They anticipated nothing but the ruin 
of the realm from her political coquetries, which 
had become a scandal. 

It was like dancing on a tight rope. Her movements may 


have been extremely clever, but they were also extremel 
dangerous. She was playing with France, playing wi 
Alengon, playing with the States, half false to all, half sin- 
cere to all. She was trifling with her own credit, and trying 
the patience of statesmen who, on the whole, were the wisest 
that ever served a European Sovereign. Leicester, whose 
influence with her was the strongest, who had least right to 
be shocked at moral improprieties, had yet intelligence 
enough to see the political effect of his mistress’s orm- 
ances. ‘Though Alengon had engaged himself elsewhere, the 
Duke of Guise was intriguing with effect in Scotland. A 
Spanish-Italian invasion, t 10ugh Elizabeth refused to believe 
it, was impending over Ireland. The most formidable enem 
that she posse was at work in the very heart of Englan 





“The more I love her,” wrote Leicester, ‘ the more fearful 











meet of England, from the Fall of i to 
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Froude, M.A. Vols. XI. and XII. Longmans, — 
The penultimate volume of Mr Froude’s great — 
work, which we shall at present mention by itself, — 
deals with two pre-eminent topics—the character — 
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am I to see such dangerous ways taken. God of his mercy 
help all, and give us all here about her to discharge our 
duties ; for never was there more need, nor never stood this 
crown in like peril. God must now uphold the Queen by 
miracle: ordinary helps are past cure.” 

It is, however, in her later treatment of Alengon 
that she appears most despicable ; and it is, indeed, 
hard to believe that this vain, bad-tempered, irre- 
solute, and deceitful old woman of whom we read 
is really the great Elizabeth of England. What we 
must in mind is, that Mr Froude’s chief 
authority for the transactions of this period is Don 
Bernardino de Mendoza, the Spanish Ambassador. 
Mendoza was not likely to take a favourable view 
of Elizabeth’s personal character. He was a 
Catholic, and the letters which Mr Froude con- 
stantly quotes are letters written by the ambassador 
to his Catholic master about a Protestant Queen, 
who played fast and loose with them both in 
political affairs, and would never consent to that 
definite alliance which they desired. Is it not 
possible that Mendoza may cen sought to explain 
the failure of his diplomatic mission by bringing 
into prominence the peevish humours and intract- 
able whims of the woman with whom he had to 
deal? As for Elizabeth’s political vacillation, there 
can be no doubt whatever about that. The corre- 
spondence of Burghley and Walsingham shows both 
her best advisers being constantly driven to their 
wits’ end by her frequent changes of purpose. And 
there is really much to be said in favour of a policy 
of non-interference when, to use Mr Froude’s 
phrase, the energy of a great nation is working out 
its own salvation. The figure of Lord Palmerston 
does not occur to us as that of a great statesman ; 
but there was much virtue in his happy-go-lucky 
method of letting things take their course, trusting 
to the ameliorative influences of time. It is a 
policy which is remarkably dangerous at times; 

ut there are other times in which luck goes with 
the experimentalist, and the true policy of a nation 
is to let well alone. So far as any such theory 
may explain the greatness of England under Eliza- 
beth’s rule, we may accept it as in some sort a 
palliative of her timorous, unsettled, temporising 
line of conduct ; and when we come to consider her 
private character, we are bound to regard the pro- 
bable prejudice of the various witnesses. He will 
be a more than ordinarily cautious reader, however, 
who lays down Volume XI. of Mr Froude’s ‘ His- 
tory of England’ without having his faith in Queen 
Elizabeth considerably shaken. 


The other principal topic of this volume is the 
condition of Ireland in the sixteenth century. Ivre- 
land was then as now the thorn in the couch of 
every successive English statesman; but the method 
of treating the Irish sore was different at that period. 
The most ghastly pictures of bloodshed, cruelty, and 
even extermination crowd these pages ; and yet the 
impartial historian qualifies his blame of the op- 
pressor. 

Had no Saxon set foot on Irish shores, the tale of slaughter 
would have been as large or larger. To plunder and to kill, 
to massacre families of enemies, and to return to their dens 
with the spoil, while bards and harpers celebrated their 
triumphs, was the one occupation held in honour by the 
Celtic chiefs, and the Irish as a nation only began to exist 
when English rule at last made life and property secure. But 
England still pays the penalty in the hearts of an alienated 
race for the means by which it forced them into obedience. 
Millions upon {millions of Celts have been enabled to exist, 
who, but for E 


bitter memories of the wrongs of their ancestors, 


It is, perhaps, not much of an excuse to say that 
if England 


They might have been left to choose their own way of 
getting out of their misery. But this rebellion, 
bloody in its consequences beyond words to express, 
was greatly the result of Elizabeth’s unvarying dila- 
toriness, parsimony, and irresolution. She was for 
ever doing things by half measure—sending over 
small numbers of soldiers, who tempted the Irish to 
reprisals, and then leaving her forces unprotected 
and penniless. It is calculated that in all Ireland at 
this time there were not more than 600,000 people : 
and the result of the ravages of the English soldiery 
was that entire districts were depopulated and turned 
into wilds. 

The full dress of an Irish nobleman of the period, as he * 
describes it, was a russet mantle, a hat, a leather jerkin, a 
pair of hose, and a _ of brogues, the whole equipment “ not 
worth anoble.” ‘ My lord and my lady,” with men servants, 
women servants, pages, horsemen, and all, slept in a single 
room, “ not so good as many a hogscote in England. When they 
rose in the morning they shook their ears, and went their ways 
without any serving of God, or other making of them ready.” 
The common people, says the same authority, “ate flesh if 
they could steal it,” if not, they lived on shamrock and car- 





* Trollope. 


rion “ with butter too loathsome to describe. They never 
ee ry — to church.” The 0 being roof- 
ess, they perhaps no opportunity. They had no religion, 
and no manners, “ but were tn all things more barbarous and 
beastlike than any other people.” The population “was not 
half a quarter that of England,” yet was perpetually on the 
edge of starvation, pee “the soil was naturally as fertile 
as any in the world.” e only policy for England in Trol- 
lope’s opinion was evidently to exterminate the native Irish 
altogether. “No governor shall do here,” he said, 
“except he show himself a Tamerlane. If hell were open, 
and all the evil spirits abroad, they could never be worse 
than these Irish rogues—rather dogs, and worse than dogs, 
for dogs do but after their kind, and they degenerate from 
all humanity.” ‘ 
- The tragic details of the rise and suppression of 
the rebellion are given by Mr Froude with much 
minuteness. We cannot enter into them here ; 
although the story of Elizabeth’s dealings with Ire- 
land may again engage our attention when we come 
to speak of the concluding volume of the work. In 
the meantime, it is matter for congratulation that 
Mr Froude has so worthily brought his great under- 
taking to a close, and given to his countrymen a 
valuable work on a prominent and significant period 


of their country’s history. 





Walpole ; or every Man has his Price. A 
Comedy in Rhyme. In Three Acts. By Lord 
Lytton. Blackwood and Sons. 


Whether any London manager will have the 
hardihood to bring out this last play of Lord 
Lytton’s we know not. The chances are that it 
never would attain the popularity of The Lady of 
Iyons or Money, although as a literary pro- 
duction it may take rank with either. It is cer- 
tainly unfortunate for its success on the stage that 
it should be written in rhyme, and that the author 
should have chosen to construct his lines of anapzs- 
tic feet. That metre is certainly effective on the 
stage under some circumstances, but is really only 
suitable for a burlesque or extravaganza. It has 
been occasionally managed very successfully by 
some of our greatest poets ; as, for instance, by Lord 
Byron in the magnificent “Destruction of Senna- 
cherib.” There 

With a leap and a bound the swift Anapmsts throng, 
and increase the power and majesty of the sub- 
ject; but in a comedy a singular effect must of 
necessity be produced by the very nature of the 
metre. When Walpole talks in this style— 

True, his price will be high—he is worth forty votes, 
And his salary must pay for the change in their coats. 


Prithee, has not his zeal for his fatherland—rather 
Overburthened the lands he received from his father ? 


we seem to be listening to the hero of a modern 
extravaganza, and can scarcely imagine that the 
lines are extracted from a miter A which is supposed 
more or less accurately to reflect the manners of an 
age. But then Lord gee has always hankered 

ter the impossible. In some of his later works he 
has endeavoured to deal with phenomena which are 
beyond the ken of human beings; and now he 
essays a task which no mortal could accomplish 
successfully. It is a noble ambition—as he himself 
expresses it in one of his novels—“ that desire of 
the moth for the star, though the unfortunate moth 
too often burns its wings in an earthly candle 
while seeking the illimitable.” We much regret 





ngland, would never have been born—but | 
those millions, not wholly without justice, treasure up the, 


ad not murdered these unhappy ud ; anc , 
wretches they would have murdered one another. | without finishing it. The dialogue is exceedingly 





that Lord Lytton should have gone out of his way 
to do something which has never before been 
attempted in English ; for the comedy in itself is 
excellent, and the plot a very effective one for the 
stage. As it is, the play is a very pleasant little 
thing to read ; and we defy a man to put it down 


well managed, and is always easy and sparkling. 
Take for example a portion of the conversation 
between Walpole and Selden Blount, of which we 
need not explain the purport : 


BLOUNT. 
You pay soldiers eno’ if the Jacobites rise— 
WALPOLE. 
But a Jacobite house would soon stop their supplies. 
There’s a General, on whom you must own, on reflection, 
The Pretender relies. 
BLOUNT. 
Who? 
WALPOLE. 
The General Election. 
BLOUNT. 
That election must come; you have no other choice, 
Would you juggle the People and stifle its voice ? 
WALPOLE. 
That is just what young men fresh from college would say, 
And the People’s a very good thing in its way. 
And what is the People /—the mere population ? 
No, the sound-thinking part of this practical nation, 
Who support peace and order, and steadily all poll 
For the weal of the land ! 
BLOUNT (aside) 


ett 
WALPOLE, 
Of a puae like this ’'ve no doubts nor mistrustings, 
But I have of the fools who vote wrong at the hustings. 
Sir, in short, I am always frank-spoken and hearty, 
England needs all the patriots that go with your party. 
We must make the three years of this Parliament seven, 
And stave off Civil War. You agree P 
BLOUNT. 
Gracious heaven ! 
Thus to silence the nation, to bafile its laws, 
And expect Selden Blount to defend such a cause ! 
What could ever atone for so foul a disgrace ? 
WALPOLE, 
Everlasting renown—(aside) and the Paymaster’s place. 
BLOUNT. 
Sir, your servant—good day ; I am not what you thought : 
I am honest—— 
WALPOLE, 
Who doubts it ? 
BLOUNT. 
And not to be bought. 


The scene is London in the reign of the first 
George, while the time occupied by the events of 
the play is but one day. Thus the three unities 
are here observed to the letter. The dramatis 
ten consist of the Right Hon. Robert Walpole, 

‘irst Lord of the Treasury ; John Veasey, M.P., his 
friend and confidant ; a couple of opposition mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, named Selden 
Blount and Sir Sidney Bellair ; Lord Nithsdale, the 
Jacobite rebel ; Lucy Wilmot, a Jacobite orphan of 
good birth; and Mrs Vizard, her duenna. Walpole’s 
character is powerfully sketched, while that of Sir 
Sidney Bellair, the impetuous young lover, is well 
contrasted with the older and colder Selden Blount. 
There are but two ladies in the play, and one is not 
much more than a dummy. Lucy Wilmot, how- 
ever, is a charming creation, and will take high 
rank among our author’s heroines. We refrain 
from giving an outline of the plot for a TeASONS ; 
but we may, without betraying much of the action, 
—- a portion of the scene in which Walpole 
iscovers that Lucy Wilmot is his niece : 

WALPOLE, 
Fair girl, I would hear 
From yourself, if your parents—— 
Lucy, 
My parents ; Oh say 
Did you know them ?—my mother ? 
WALPOLE, 
The years roll away. 
I behold a grey hall, backed by woodlands of pine ; 
I behold a fair face—eyes and tresses like thine— 
By her side a rude boy full of turbulent life, 
All impatient of rest, and all burning for strife— 
They are brother and sister. Unconscious they stand— 
On the spot where their paths shall divide—hand in hand. 
Hush ! a moment, and lo! as if lost amid night, 
She is gone from his side, she is snatched from his sight. 
Time has flowed on its course—that wild boy lives in me; 
But the sister I lost? Does she bloom back in thee ! 
Speak—the name of thy mother, ere changing her own 
For her lord’s—who her parents ? 
LUCY. 
I never have known. 
When she married my father, they —— her, she said, 
Bade her hold herself henceforth to them as the dead ; 
Slandered him in whose honour she gloried as wife, 
Urme attaint on his name, plotted snares for his life : 
And one day when I asked what her lineage, she sighed 
‘“‘ From the heart they so tortured their memory has died.” 
, WALPOLE. 
Civil war slays all kindred—all mercy, all ruth. 


Lucy. 
Did you know her ?—if so, was this like her in youth ¢ 
(Giving miniature.) 
WALPOLE. 
It is she, the lips speak ! Oh, I knew it !—thou art 
My lost sister restored !—to mine arms, to mine heart. 
That wild brother the wrongs of his race shall atone ; 
He has stormed his way up to the foot of the throne, 


We may, perhaps, also be allowed to quote 
Walpole’s powerful ments to prove that every 
man should sell himself for a consideration : 


WALPOLE. 
You are not to be bought, sir—astonishing man ! 
Let us argue that point. If creation you scan, 
You will find that the children of Adam prevail 
O’er the beasts of the field but by barter and sale. 
Talk of coals—if it were not for buying and ag 
Could you coax from Newcastle a coal to your dwelling ? 
You would be to your own fellow-men good for nought, 
Were it true, as you say, that you’re not to be bong 
If you find men worth nothi ier don’t you despise them ? 
And what proves them worth nothing ?—why, nobody buys 


them. 
But a man of such worth as yourself ! nonsense—come, 


Sir, to business ; I want you—I buy you; the sum? 

Many other extracts which we had marked for 
quotation, brilliant, witty, and incisive, we are 
compelled to omit. 

The play, however, must be read through to be 
appreciated. We can only, in conclusion, again 
express our regret that Lord Lytton has employed 


a rhyming metre which is so rene a unsuitable. 
Had he chosen the form into which 
most naturally falls, we could have promised him @ 


glish comedy 
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Tn plain words, for Bob Walpole. 
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larger audience and a more unequivocal success. 
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Li Mary Russell Mitford, Authoress of 
gal Vi mH éc. Related in a Selection 
from her Letters to her Friends. Edited by 


the Rev. A. C. L’Estrange. London: Richard 
Bentley. 

We venture to predict that the memory of Miss 
Mitford will be effectually preserved by these volumes, 
in which a difficult task has been accomplished 
with skill; discretion, and success. They are worth 
all her other writings put together, and possess a 
vital and lasting interest in their freshness, their 
versatility, their characteristic revelations of taste, 
opinions, even prejudices, and their constant refer- 
ences to well-known persons, of whom a few still 
survive, and others are unforgotten. There is a 
great charm in a book which, like this epistolary 
biography, occupies a position on the border-land 
between the past and the present, which records 
the manners of a literary society passed away, and 
yet introduces inferentially, or by anticipation, 
topics aud persons which are discussed among us at 
this day. Miss Mitford, the poetess, writer of 
“ sketches,” the dramatist and essayist, will not be 
interesting to future times in anything like the 
same degree as Miss Mitford, the writer of these 
bright, intelligent, Devi a large-hearted let- 
ters, revealing a life-story full of pathetic interest, 
which she never attempts to ewploiter ; and enabling 
us accurately to take i intellectual measure, as a 
woman of much talent and attraction, of extraor- 
dinary industry and Pay of purpose, without one 
spark of the fire, one touch of the erratic eccentricity 
of genius. She carried a heavy, an unmerciful load 
of care and responsibility upon her shoulders, all 
through her life, and she carried it bravely, 
Pesniay sweetly,not without staggering sometimes, 
mut recovering herself rapidly, and cheering herself 
up with encouragement and incitement derived from 
her indestructible affection for the parents who laid 
this load upon her, plodding on, with persistency 
and endurance equally admirable and amazing. The 
time was bvouteble to her ; literature was springing 
up in various forms, and under auspices very diffe- 
rently liberal from those of the just preceding epoch ; 
its ranks, though well recruited, were not over- 
stocked ; she got into a fortunate groove, and she 
steadily adhered to it. The readers of her works at 
the present time are probably not numerous ; they 
are most likely to be found only among those who 
desire to form complete acquaintance with the 
schools of English literature. ‘Our Village’ and 
‘ Belford Regis’ have not much to tempt the over- 
stimulated palate of the devourers of sensational 
fiction ; their leadmg characteristics are nicety of 
observation, discrimination of shades of character, 
genuine love and appreciation of nature in her milder 
aspects, and a large-hearted sympathy with all the 
honest and simple aims and efforts of human beings. 
The attraction of their style consists in the sin- 
gularly pure and correct English which Miss Mit- 
ford a'ways wrote and spoke, and for which her 
letters are remarkable. So passionless are her works 
that one wonders at her appreciation of passion, as 
displayed in Miss O’Neill’s acting and Miss Barrett’s 
poems. These volumes will be delightful reading 
for those who have studied Miss Mitford’s works, 
blending with them in certain respects, in others 
contrasting with them; filling up the outlines of 
her character, and supplying the details of her 
laborious and self-sacrificing life. But they will 
interest and please readers who know nothing of her 
but her name and the tradition of her place 
and popularity in literature, charming them by 
their good sense, their spontaneousness and 
reality, and the intellectual activity, vivacity, and 
vitality which they display. Miss Mitford’s books 
are by no means so amusing as her letters, and her 
letters are infinitely wider than hér books. Perhaps 
no more thoroughly womanly woman ever lived, 
or wrote, and yet she is not womanish. Many of 
her opinions, her turns of mind, her tastes, and 
especially her dislikes, have the best tone of mascu- 
linity, and her aversion to women who make them- 
selves, or suffer themselves to be made, conspicuous, 
finds many lively illustrations in these remarkable 
letters, which abound in wisdom and acuteness, and 
without ever reaching positive wit, never once sink 
into dulness. There is internal evidence, in their 
frank and easy charm, that she did not write her 
letters at once for their actual recipients and the 
probable compiler of her Memoirs. She was inca- 
pable of affectation, and she neither undervalued 
nor overrated her own abilities and productions ; 
she thanked God fervently for the powers which 
she prized, chiefly because they enabled her to do a 
great deal more than he deserved for her remark- 
ably worthless father; but her love of retirement, 
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her conviction that women are better, nobler, and 
a a in well-cared for obscurity than in the 
stri 

ever present. She considered notoriety a high 
price to be paid for fame. She writes to a friend in 
1836, “I had a most gratifying letter from Mary 
Howitt, with an account of Mr O’Connell’s visit to 
Nottingham. She speaks of Mrs O’Connell with 
enthusiasm, as exactly fit for the wife of sucha 
man. I always thought highly of her, because we 
heard so little about » ord You will know what I 
mean.” Miss Mitford was an enthusiastic admirer 
of O'Connell, and frequently expresses a fervent 
interest in Ireland and Trish affairs. Her criti- 
cism of women, always liberal, is wonderfull 
acute and amusing. One sentence, in whic 
she records her grief for Lady C. Aynsley’s death, 
furnishes an index to her character, her mode 
of thought, and her style : “ The more I grieve for 
this dear and lovely woman, the more I feel that the 


ower of regulating the passions—even the best 


and kindest affections of our nature—is the choicest 
gift of Heaven.” With good-humoured acumen 
she passes in review Madame de Stael, Miss Edg- 
worth, Miss Austen, Mrs Trollope (whom she liked 
very much), L. E. L., and, strangely enough, adding 
much to the opportune interest of the book, Mrs 
Beecher Stowe and Lady Byron. All her criticism 
is calm and acute; she is never carried away by 

ublic opinion, or extreme individual sentiment ; 
fish one weakness seems to have been her blind and 
unquestioning devotion to her worthless father, to 
whom her mother and herself were sacrificed ; her 
strongest enthusiasm for Daniel O'Connell and_ the 
Emperor Napoleon. All the letters which have 
reference to her two heroes are charming, and those 
in which she asks questions of her friends concern- 
ing “the prisoner at Ham” are strangely prophetic. 
Miss Mitford had no ordinary knowledge of politics, 
and a very decided taste for them. Several admi- 
rable sketches of public men and their doings are 
to be found in these letters, and many indications 
of insight as acute as the following : 


Mr Milman gave my father in court to-day your sermon, 
for which I thank you most sincerely. It is a very able anda 
conciliatory plea for the Church. My opinion (if an insignifi- 
cant woman may presume to give one) is, that certain reforms 
ought to be; that very gross cases of pluralities should be 
abolished (it is too sweeping, [ think, to say all pluralities) ; 
that some few of the clergy are too rich, and that a great 
many are too poor: but (although not holding all her doc- 
trines) I heartily agree with you, that, as an establishment, the 
Church ought to remain ; for tosay pee | of the frightful pre- 
cedeut of sweeping away property, a precedent which would not 
stop there ; the country would be over-run with fanatics, and, 
in the rural districts especially, a clergyman (provided he be 
not a magistrate) is generally, in worldly as well as spiritual 
matters, a great comfort to the poor. But our wise legis- 
lators never think of the rural districts—never. They legis- 
late against gin-shops, which are the evil of great towns, and 
encourage beer-shops, which are the pest of the country ; the 
eanuse of half the poverty and three-fourths of the demoralisa- 
tion. But the Church must be (as many of her members are) 
wisely tolerant: bishops must not wage war with theatres, 
nor rectors with a Sunday evening game of cricket. If they 
take up the arms of the Puritans, the Puritans will beat 
them. Generally speaking, moreover, I think that the 
Church of England is tolerant—incomparably more so than 
the sects that assail her—and, therefore, if for no other cause, 
ought to be protected. 

Additional interest will attach to the forthcoming 
life of Miss Austen, of whose immortal works Miss 
Mitford entertained the highest admiration, in con- 
sequence of the repeated mention of her in these 
pages. In a letter to Sir William Elford, dated 
from Bertram House, April 3, 1815, Miss Mitford 
Says : 
| A propos to novels, I have discovered that our great 
favourite, Miss Austen, is my countrywoman; that mamma 
_knew all her family very intimately ; and that she herself is 
‘an old maid (I beg her pardon—I mean a young lady) with 
;whom mamma before her marriage was acquainted. Mamma 
says that she was then the prettiest, silliest, most affected, 
‘husband-hunting butterfly she ever remembers; and a friend 
of mine, who visits her now, says that she has stiffened into 
ithe most perpendicular, precise, taciturn piece of “ single 
blessedness”’ that ever existed, and that, till ‘ Pride and Pre- 
judice’ showed what a precious gem was hidden in that 
unbending case, she was no more regarded ip society than a 
poker or a fire-screen, orany other thin upright piece of wood 
or iron that fills its corner in peace and quietness. The case 
is very different now ; she is still a poker—but a poker of 
whom every one is afraid. It must be confessed that this 
silent observation from such an observer is rather formidable. 
Most writers are good-humoured chatterers—neither very 
wise nor very witty :—but nine times out of ten (at least in 
the few that I have known) unaffected and pleasant, and 
quite removing by their conversation any awe that may have 
been excited * their works. But a wit, a delineator of 
character, who does not talk, is terrific indeed. 


The editor remonstrates, in a foot-note: “ Every 
other account of Jane Austen, from whatever 
quarter, represents her as handsome, graceful, ami- 
able, and shy.” 

Miss Mitford’s letters are so full of interest, have 








such varied charm, carry the reader on and on with 


e and glare of a “career” was inimitable and/q 


such unflagging ardour, that one is likely to lose 
sight of the Life ” which they depict, with all its 
uiet, dignified labour and endurance. It is re- 
markable that in her intellectual history, as in- 


Her mind was eminently even; the earlier and the 
later letters indicate the same nature, hardly 
modified, and when at all so only by circumstances. 
She was one of those sat ots persons who are, 
morally and mentally, “ fall-statured in an hour ;” 
she weighed the burthen she had to carry justly 
from the first, and she carried it unflinchingly to 
the end. So well-balanced a mind, so firm and 
practical a will, are rarely found, even among 
women who have not the temptation to wayward- 
ness and eccentricity which is generally supposed 
to accompany exceptional talent, and sometimes 
actually does accompany it; but perhaps even Miss 
Mitford would not have been so entirely wise, 
moderate, and practical, had not her literary labours 
been matter of stringent, unrelaxing, merciless 
necessity. A woman who, in the height of her 
success, is forced to say, “So I am a professed 
authoress! Woe is me! a washerwoman’s life 
would be easier,” was not likely to affect the blue 
stocking, though she had not held the species in 
such hearty and unaffected contempt. She was no 
sneering cynic; but no writer who ever handled a 
en despised shams more thoroughly than Miss 
Mitford. She was incapable of cant, of jargon of 
any kind; but “Life is real, life is earnest,” was 
an experience which animated every utterance of 
hers. She had a large circle of acquaintances, and 
was blessed with many true, stedfast, appreciative 
friends; but it is not until her later years that her 
sympathies seem to have struck wide and deep in 
other than purely literary directions ; not, indeed, 
until the parents who formed the motive power 
of her life had died, and she was left, poor 
and struggling after all her toil, but - still 
free, to pursue her frugal life and at least 
have her earnings to live upon. True, the 
father, who had spent two fortunes, drained her 
slender resources, lived upon her overtaxed brain, 
and exacted from her the sacrifice of every wish and 
taste, and the preternatural exercise of her physical 
faculties (her description of his declining years is 
an unconscious revelation of almost incredible sel- 
fishness on his part, and blind devotion on hers), 
left heavy debts behind him, but the dreadful pres- 
sure was removed. Her task had not quite ceased 
to be Herculean, but it was no longer that of 
Sisyphus. How characteristic are her letters after 
his death; the beautiful affection, the unabated 
admiration, the dwelling upon the beauty of his 
appearance, the lofty (undeserved) praise, the total 
absence of any indication of repining, of any notion 
that life might have had a fuller, more natural 
meaning for her, the calm assurance to her friends 
that she is really and truly resigned, the evidence 
of study, of reading, of even her Trabitual criticism, 
resumed before her father’s funeral had taken place. 
In the life of that father and daughter there is 
pate and painfulinterest. Dr Mitford must have 
ad some fine qualities, and at least a singular fasci- 
nation, to have so enthralled the affections, so en- 
slaved the judgment of such a woman as his daughter, 
and indeed of such a woman as his wife, for we find 
many indications of Mrs Mitford’s having been no 
ordinary person ; but there is nothing to be extracted 
from these volumes to palliate the disapprobation 
or lessen the contempt which his conduct inspires, 





The Scapegoat. By Leo. 
Chapman and Hall. 


A repentant Guardsman is Leo, who has gambled 
away his ancestral acres, and worn out his life and 
energies by a long and assiduous devotion to the 
fast life of the day. The book may be best de- 
scribed as an sutcbidgiephich] novel, and although 
defaced by some negligent writing, is not without 
considerable literary merit. There is much sprightly 
humour in some of. the chapters, and the careless 
ease of the style is very suitable to the events re- 
corded. We find in it many sketches of the haunts 
and amusements which serve to fill up the time of 
the young men of the period, ed off with 
much spirit and vivacity. The book, too, has this 
merit, that we can read any one chapter by itself 
and be amused ; for although the same characters 
run through the volumes, yet each sketch is, to a 
certain extent, complete in itself. We are intro- 
duced to Society in all its phuses by a pleasant, 
jovial man about town, who relates the follies and 


In Two Volumes. 





escapades of his youth with a genuine heartiness, 
although he occasionally introduces the remark that 





dicated here, there is no very striking development. 
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he does so for the especial delectation of the rising 
generation. If the youth of the day should fin 
amusement in these confessions it will please the 
author, “but if they will but take warning by 
them,” he trusts “it may act as some sligl.t interces- 
sion above for Lionel Davenport.” We cannot help 
admiring the audacity of an author who fancies he 
has cheated heaven into believing in the reality of, 
his dramatis persone. , 

We need not dwell on the early experiences of 
the hero of the novel before us, by relating his sen- 
sations of delight at being gazetted to an ensigncy 
in the Guards, or his amazement at the habits of 
the men among whom he is now thrown. He finds 
the battalion to which he belongs “ rather a racing 
lot,” but is very soon instructed in all the mysteries 
of the craft, and discovers that even some of his 
brother ensigns—mere children in appearance—are 
owners of race-horses, and “race under various noms 
de course beneath the very eyes of their honoured 
fathers.” 


I also found out the meaning of those curious and vague 
terms for ever in the mouths of racing men, one of which 
will serve as an instance of my viridity and their double- 
entendres, for to enumerate half of them would fill a volume. 
‘* Not being a horse’s journey,” I imagined, in my sweet 
innocence, must mean, that by some mistake he had gone the 
wrong way. This expression, however, after much laughter 
on the part of my left-hand neighbour, a cornet in the sister- 
force, was explained to me to mean “pulling,” or in various 
ways obviating the possibility of the animal’s winning. I 
thought that, afterall, my first surmise was not far from the 
truth. All the dodges for keeping a horse’s price down or 
sending another’s up in the market were talked of and 
laughed at by my new companions in a way that could their 
ancestors, now looking grimly out of their steel visors in some 
wainscoted gallery, have heard, would have made them bless 
the day that removed them from a land where their order, 
thanks to racing, had become so fearfully forgetful of 
“ Noblesse oblige.” And yet these men merely followed the 
fashion of the age, and saw no harm in it ; had they done so, 
nothing on earth, I feel convinced, would have tempted them ; 
for in all other respects I always found them the soul of 
honour. Every age has its vices. Our forefathers ruined 
themselves at Crockford’s ; their sons employ the turf as a 
means whereby they may hand over, to the scum of lawyer- 
hood or the purlieus of a stable-yard, their ancestral homes. 
Poor old English homes! they seem to cry aloud, “Save us 
from the canaille/” Little thought ye in years gone by, 
when belted, courteous knights, and high-bred, i 
dames in hoop and farthingale, flirted and danced within 
your halls, that ye would ever own the wily money-lender cr 
the Manchester ex-mechanic as a lord ! 
two evils, Crockford’s was the least ; for then, if ruined, you 
died at any rate in first-rate company. 


At a Belgravian ball he meets the fair fiend of|. 9... vulture fearing one bit by bit, 


the book, who is the proximate cause of much of 
his misery. The lady in question is rapturously 
described. 
and whitest skin ever granted to a woman, she 
possessed the talent of imbuing each of her admirers 
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aughty | town. or what they called one, a 


“Fair as an angel, with the bluest eyes rit sing cripple. 
to 


“non veniunt spectare, sed ut spectantur.” Soon 
the Aseot week comes round, and Leo’s battalion is 
luckily quartered at Windsor. The pages devoted 
to nt pees of our hero’s career contain two sen- 
sational chapters worthy of the highest masters 
of that style of writing. The one gives a graphic 
account of the upset of the regimental coach at the 
Windsor Barracks; and the other describes the 
rescue by the hero of his lady-love in the true style 
of knight-errantry. However, all these pleasant 
reminiscences of racing and hunting, of pheasants 
and flirtation, soon come to an untimely end. Leo 
ents more and more reckless, and becomes more 

eeply involved every day. At length all his ances- 
tral acres have gone to the Jews, and his career is 
finally closed by a grand railway smash. He has 
received a letter summoning him to the death-bed 
of his first-love, and sets off in this wise: 


No cause to hurry me/ I had given Barclay money and 
instructions ; and, with a carpet-bag in my hand, I jumped 
upon the engine yen | could not give me a carriage, and glad 
I was of it. The rush through the air served, if possible, to 
divert me a little from my own thoughts. Onward, onward 
we sped past Douay !|—away past Amiens !—with the whistle 
screaming and shrieking whenever we neared a station. The 
excitement of going even forty miles an hour on an engine— 
which was the most we were doing—to any one who is not 
accustomed to it, is extraordinary, more especially as in my 
case. If we were not stopped, I could catch the early train 
out of Paris, en route to Geneva. My companions were good 
honest specimens of their class, and with the incentive of a 
liberal pour boire, drove her along ata pace far beyond the 
ordinary express speed of our French neighbours. I explained 
to them my dire anxiety about the train, and they promised 
me that in twenty miles or so, they would be able to increase 
their speed up to sixty miles an hour, as there was a long run 
between stations. e seemed to fly, and every minute 
brought me so much nearer to my poor darling. ould Dick 
have had the forethought to telegraph on to the other station. 
I was just thinking, as I held on to the rail at the side, when 
an imprecation from one of the men caused me to look for- 
ward. Great heavens! there was something on the line. 
“ Whistle! whistle!” I shouted, forgetting that they could 
not understand me. ‘‘O God, we are lost!” A crash that 
rings in my ears now, a shoot into the air, a pain that seemed 
to vod the brain owt of my head, and I remember nothing 
more ! 

The agony that I suffered when I awoke again to the world 
drove me for a time out of my mind. I was ina sort of 
ut a league from the place 
at which the accident had happened. To say that I suffered 
tortures is but feebly to express what I went through, 


Of a surety, of the|#!though corporeally it was as nothing compared with what I 


suffered mentally. Not to see her again, not to be able to 
ask her pardon for all the harm that I had wrought her— 
that was the pain that was ever gnawing at my heart like 
Seven weeks I hovered 
between life and eternity. 
When he recovers consciousness he finds he is a 
In the epilogue we are introduced 
im as he sits in a chair on wheels gazing at the 
Lake of Geneva, and lamenting his lost life. So 


with the belief that he and he alone was the fortu-|end the adventures of Leo, the Scapegoat. 


nate person she at last loved.” But each is in turn 
consigned to the Slough of Despond, “ by finding 
his accustomed place occupied by some other but- 
terfly waiting to have the ‘down of belief’ brushed 
off his wings.” At the same ball he also meets his 
good angel, with whom he at once falls in love, and 
then soliloquises in a philosophic vein, in the manner 
of Plato rather than of a Guardsman, “What is 
that indescribable sensation,” he asks, “ that sort of 
‘exodus of your whole soul’ towards some one that 
one loves, if it be not magnetism ?” 

And I firmly believe that, nineteen times out of twenty, 
when this is really felt, there is a correspondence on the other 
side, if one did but know it. Cupid ts the bud, and 
should the favouring winds of opportunity allow it to bloom 
into the flower, then are these two mortal more than 
ordinarily blessed. But how rare, how very rare is it that 
one’s first love is the love of one’s life! e are all such! 
creatures of contradiction, that it seems impossible to be | 
equally in love with each other. If the man is so, the 
woman invariably is only half so, and having successfully 
hooked her fish, is loath not to enjoy the pleasure of playing 
him a little, which dangerous pastime is apt to fead to 
a breakage of her line and the departure of her fish into the 
deep pools of distrust. On the other hand, if the woman is 
so, the man is dangerously apt to become satiated, and to 
think whether perhaps, after all, he is not rather foolish to 
give up all his friends, all his little bachelor habits, and, in 
short, to contemplate the “ plunge” more as a swimming out 
into a sea of ties and difficulties than as a means to cross the 


stream that separates him from the paradise he at first 
thought it. 


The end of all this self-communing is that Leo 
propanse and is rejected, not by the lady but by her 
1aughty parents. He seeks consolation at the Liver- 
pom steeple-chase, but returns with some dearly- 
ought experience. He goes in for a partnership in 
an expensive horse, which unfortunately for our hero 
wins the race, and ultimately ruins him. The 
account of the steeple-chase is sufficiently exciting, 
but a chapter entitled “A Dinner and its Results ” 
causes one to fairly hold one’s breath at Leo’s esca- 
ade. After this adventure we are taken to hear 
on Giovanni, or rather to see the occupants of the 
boxes, of whom our author rather severely remarks, 














New Tracks im North America. By William A. 
Bell, M.A., M.B. Cantab. In Two Volumes. 
Chapman and Hall. 


No other region of the earth possesses at the 
present moment so much practical interest and 
attraction as the Far West, the new American 
States of Kansas, Colorado, Arizona, Sonora, 
Nevada, and New Mexico; California has been 
already too thoroughly explored to be included 
in the new country. Amongst the numerous de- 
scriptions of this new territory now issuing from 
the press, here and in America, none is more likel 
to take its place, both as a standard and popular wor 
on the subject, than Mr Bell’s two volumes. The 
author has been careful to arrange his matter in con- 
venient form, so that it is easy to refer to any subject. 
He first describes the physical geography, and then 
recounts his travels and adventures in the country 
lying between the Mississippi and the Pacific, and 
watered by the Rio Grande del Norte. His oppor- 
tunities for observation were unusually favourable, 
for he was attached to the party of surveyors em- 
ployed by the Kansas Pacific Railway Company to 
determine the best route for a southern railway to 
the Pacitic. It must be remembered that it is the 
Central Union Pacific Railway passing by Salt 
Lake, through Nebraska, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada 
and California to San Francisco, which is already 
opened. 

on a small country like England, railways are, compara- 
tively speaking, a luxury, and are only carried through 
districts sufficiently populous to warrant their construction ; 
but in the great West, where continuous settlement is impos- 
sible, where, instead of navigable rivers, we find arid deserts, 
but where, nevertheless, spots of great fertility and the 
richest prizes of the mineral kingdom tempt men onward into 
those vast regions, railways become almost a necessity of 
existence—certainly of development ; and the locomotive has 
to lead instead of follow the tide of population. 

The survey was conducted on a very extensive 
scale, the United States Government furnishing 





escorts and means of transport, three and sometimes 
five distinct parties of surveyors being employed, 
In his capacity, first of photographer and afterwards 
of physician, our author had the option of travelling 
first with one party and then with another, The 
narrative commences in the spring of 1867, and in 
the city of St Louis, the commercial capital of 
Missouri, and the t trading centre of the Mis- 
sissippi valley, destined, as our author prophesies, 
one day to become the Federal capital. The ten- 
dency of development in the inland States has been 
to raise at distances of from two to three hundred 
miles large and independent commercial centres, 
Following the course of the’ Missouri, the country is 
still covered with hard timber up to Leavenworth, 
thirty miles above Kansas, Here our party took 
leave of busy cities, though they were not required 


| to part from civilisation and railways before quitti 


Salina on June 7th. Mr Bell thus describes their 


progress across the plains : 

The short, tender buffalo-grass gradually appeared—at first 
only here and there, but at last it abounded everywhere ; and 
ever and anon we crossed the well-beaten trail of the monarch 
of the plains. Buffalo-wallows—round flat basins about 
three yards in diameter—often covered an acre or. two, show- 
ing how the animal loves to bathe his irritated hide and 
scratch his winter coat off by rolling in the mud. With 
great curiosity we examined an Indian trail, and learned to 
tell one from that of the buffalo. 

The trail of the Plain Indian consists usually of three 
paths, close ther, yet at fixed distances apart. They are 
produced as follows :—The framework of their lodges or tents 
is made of long poles which, on a journey, are tied to each 
side of a pony, and allowed to trail upon the ground, The 
result is that a — string of ponies, thus laden and follow- 
ing each other, will wear a triple path—the central one being 
caused by the tread of the ponies, the two outer by the trail- 
ing of the lodge poles. 

rom Salina to Fort Harker our course took us along the 
travelled road to Denver and New Mexico, and plenty of 
company we had onthe way. At every mile or so we w 
pass long ox-trains heavily laden with goods (T have counted 
as many as eighty waggons in a train), and if we found the 
bad roads difficult, how much worse was tho —— for 
them ! Each waggon carrying from 6,000 Ibs., to 8,000 Ibs., 
would be drawn by eight, sometimes ten, yoke of oxen, 
which number would require about three * bull-whackers” 
(generally swarthy Mexicans) “to help them along,” with 
their heavy leather thongs. When one of these waggons 
stuck fast in a gulley, it was amusing to see the enormous 
amount of brute foree which was applied to pull it out. The 
oxen from two of the waggons which had passed safely across 
would be attached to the one in difficulties, making a con- 
tinuous string of from eighteen to twenty yoke. To accom- 
plish even this, usually required an amount of swearing and 
torturing on the part of the drivers which would be startling 
to the nerves of most men not reared on the plains. When 
all was ready, and a dozen “ bull-whackers ” had taken their 
places along each side of the line of oxen, a frightful shout 
would fill the air, followed by the fierce cracking of whips on 
the devoted hides, and the usual chorus of endeshing terms. 
The poor oxen, thus goaded on to madness, would give one 
tremendous tug, the usual finale of which used to be, not in 
the least to move the waggon, but to break the thick iron 
chain which fastened all together. As we retired out of sight 
over the brow of the next undulation of the plain, we would 
usually leave our Mexican friends trying in vain to stop the 
loosened string of oxen (who could not be persuaded —_ 
were not dragging something), preparatory to going thro 


the whole process again. 
open the roads for overland 


Tn order to kee 
travel, the United States Government is obliged 


to maintain at an enormous expense a number of 
small military establishments. 

It is hard to conceive any life more lonely or monotonous 
than that of the two or three officers stationed in one of these 
distant forts. It is often dangerous even to hunt in the 
country around, for the re Apache or the treacherous 
Comanche may be lurking hard by, like a snake in the grass. 


There are no rivers to in, no neighbours to visit, and as 
for books, t’ y are soon read ae I remember the 


lamentation oi one of these officers. On leaving Fort 
Leavenworth with his regiment for distant service, and 
anxious to take with him a good stock of books, he applied 
to the quarter-master, to enable him to this extra 
quantity of personal baggage. “Government regulations 
were imperative ; only so many pounds could be allowed— 
not having the power to grant the favour 
Such was the reply. So the extra weight of books had to be 
abandoned. 

The dread of the Indians is a constant source 
of excitement. On one occasion the surveyi 
party and the mails made a mutual mistake, eac 
taking the other for Indians. The skirmishes with 
the red men furnish Mr Bell with many thrilling 
incidents, which will materially enhance the value 
of the book in the opinion of the lovers of wild 
adventure. Though we all believe that the red man 
must eventually give place to the white, still he 
seems to be just now “holding his own” with con- 
siderable success, and executing the dread threat of 
vengeance vowed by Cachees, the chief of the 
Chiricahui, that “for every comrade he lost, one 
hundred white men should die.” On the little 
wooden crosses in the graveyard among the 
mountains, it is almost always the same sad story, 
“killed by the Apaches.” . 

In the two territories of New Mexico and 





Arizona, equal in size to France, only five 
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The Life o Mary Russell Mitfo 
‘Our Village; &c¢ 


Bentley. 


We venture to predict that the memory of Miss 


Mitford will be effectually preserved by these volumes, 
in which a difficult task has been accomplished 
with skill; discretion, and success. They are worth 
all her other writings put together, and possess a 
vital and lasting interest in their freshness, their 
versatility, their characteristic revelations of taste, 
opinions, even een and tlieir constant refer- 
ences to well-known persons, of whom a few still 
survive, and others are unforgotten. There is a 
great charm in a book which, like this epistolary 
biography, occupies a position on the border-land 
between the past and the present, which records 
the manners of a literary society passed away, and 
yet introduces inferentially, or by anticipation, 
topics and persons which are discussed among us at 
this day. Miss Mitford, the poetess, writer of 
“ sketches,” the dramatist and essayist, will not be 
interesting to future times in anything like the 
same degree as Miss Mitford, the writer of these 
bright, intelligent, gevalig large-hearted let- 
ters, revealing a life-story full of pathetic interest, 
which she never attempts to eaploiter ; and enabling 
us accurately to take ce intellectual measure, as a 
woman of much talent and attraction, of extraor- 
dinary industry and pity of purpose, without one 
spark of the fire, one touch of the erratic eccentricity 
of genius. She carried a heavy, an unmerciful load 
of care and responsibility upon her shoulders, all 
through her life, and she carried it bravely, 
atiently, sweetly,not without staggering sometimes, 
mut recovering herself rapidly, and cheering herself 
up with encouragement and incitement derived from 
her indestructible affection for the parents who laid 
this load upon her, plodding on, with persistency 
and endurance equally admirable and amazing. The 
time was favourable to her : literature was springing 
up in various forvas, and under auspices very diffe- 
rently liberal from those of the just preceding epoch ; 
its ranks, though well recruited, were not over- 
stocked ; she got into a fortunate groove, and she 
steadily adhered to it. The readers of her works at 
the present time are probably not numerous; they 
are most likely to be found only among those who 
desire to form complete acquaintance with the 
schools of English literature. ‘Our Village’ and 
‘ Belford Regis’ have not much to tempt the over- 
stimulated palate of the devourers of sensational 
fiction ; their leadmg characteristics are nicety of 
observation, discrimination of shades of character, 
genuine love and appreciation of nature in her milder 
aspects, and a large-hearted sympathy with all the 
honest and simple aims and efforts of human beings. 
The attraction of their style consists in the sin- 
gularly pure and correct English which Miss Mit- 
ford always wrote and spoke, and for which her 
letters are remarkable. So passionless are her works 
that one wonders at her appreciation of passion, as 
displayed in Miss O’Neill’s acting and Miss Barrett’s 
poems. These volumes will be delightful reading 
for those who have studied Miss Mitford’s works, 
blending with them in certain respects, in others 


. Related in a Selection 
from her Letters to her Friends. Edited by 
the Rev. A.C. LEstrange. London: Richard 


rd, Authoress of her conviction that women are better, nobler, and 


happier in well-cared for obscurity than im the 
strife and glare of a “career” was inimitable and 
ever present. She considered notoriety a high 
price to be paid for fame. She writes to a friend m 
1836, “I a most gratifying letter from Mary 
Howitt, with an account of Mr O’Connell’s visit to 
Nottingham. She speaks of Mrs O’Connell with 
enthusiasm, as exactly fit for the wife of such a 
man. I always thought highly of her, because we 
heard so little about her. You will know what I 
mean.” Miss Mitford was an enthusiastic admirer 
of O'Connell, and frequently expresses a fervent 
interest in Ireland and Irish affairs. Her criti- 
cism of women, always liberal, is vrata 
acute and amusing. One sentence, in whic 
she records her grief for Lady C. Aynsley’s death, 
furnishes an index to her character, her mode 
of thought, and her style : “ The more I grieve for 
this dear and lovely woman, the more I feel that the 
ower of regulating the passions—even the best 
and kindest affections of our nature—is the choicest 
gift of Heaven.” With good-humoured acumen 
she passes in review Madame de Stael, Miss Edg- 
worth, Miss Austen, Mrs Trollope (whom she liked 
very much), L. E. L., and, strangely enough, adding 
much to the opportune interest of the book, Mrs 
Beecher Stowe and Lady Byron. All her criticism 
is calm and acute; she is never carried away by 
ublic opinion, or extreme individual sentiment ; 
fusé one weakness seems to have been her blind and 
unquestioning devotion to her worthless father, to 
whom her mother and herself were sacrificed ; her 
strongest enthusiasm for Daniel O'Connell and the 
Emperor Napoleon. All the letters which have 
reference to her two heroes are charming, and those 
in which she asks questions of her friends concern- 
ing “the prisoner at Ham ” are strangely prophetic. 
Miss Mitford had no ordinary knowledge of politics, 
and a very decided taste for them. Several admi- 
rable sketches of public men and their doings are 
to be found in these letters, and many indications 
of insight as acute as the following : 

Mr Milman gave my father in court to-day your sermon, 
for which I thank you most sincerely. Itis avery ableanda 
conciliatory plea for the Church. My opinion (if an insignifi- 
cant woman may presume to give one) is, that certain reforms 
ought to be; that very gross cases of pluralities should be 
abolished (it is too sweeping, I think, to say a// pluralities) ; 
that some few of the clergy are too rich, and that a great 
many are too poor: but (although not holding all her doc- 
trines) I heartily agree with you, that, as an establishment, the 
Church ought to remain ; for tosay poms | of the frightful pre- 
cedeut of sweeping away property, a precedent which would not 
stop there ; the country would be over-run with fanatics, and, 
in the rural districts especially, a meee (provided he be 
not a magistrate) is generally, in worldly as well as spiritual 
matters, a great comfort to the poor. But our wise legis- 
lators never think of the rural districts—never. They legis- 
late against gin-shops, which are the evil of great towns, and 
encourage beer-shops, which are the pest of the country ; the 
cause of half the poverty and three-fourths of the demoralisa- 
tion. But the Church must be (as many of her members are) 
wisely tolerant: bishops must not wage war with theatres, 
nor rectors with a Sunday evening game of cricket. If they 
take up the arma of the Puritans, the Puritans will beat 
them. Generally speaking, moreover, I think that the 
Church of England is tolerant—inecomparably more so than 
the sects that assail her—and, therefore, if for no other cause, 
ought to be protected. 

Additional interest will attach to the forthcoming 
life of Miss Austen, of whose immortal works Miss 





contrasting with them; filling up the outlines of) Mitford entertained the highest admiration, in con- 


her character, and supplying the details of her! 


laborious and self-sacrificing life. But they will 
interest and please readers who know nothing of her 
but her name and the tradition of her place 
and popularity in literature, charming them by 
their sense, their spontaneousness and 
reality, and the intellectual activity, vivacity, and 
vitality which they display. Miss Mitford’s books 
are by no means so amusing as her letters, and her 
letters are infinitely wider than hér books. Perhaps 
no more thoroughly womanly woman ever lived, 
or wrote, and yet she is not womanish. Many of 
her opinions, her turns of mind, her tastes, and 
especially her dislikes, have the best tone of mascu- 
linity, and her aversion to women who make them- 
selves, or suffer themselves to be made, conspicuous, 
finds many lively illustrations in these remarkable 
letters, which abound in wisdom and acuteness, and 
without ever reaching positive wit, never once sink 
into dulness. There is internal evidence, in their 
frank and easy charm, that she did not write her 
letters at once for their actual recipients and the 
probable compiler of her Memoirs. She was inca- 
pable of affectation, and she neither undervalued 
nor overrated her own abilities and productions ; 
she thanked God fervently for the powers which 
she prized, chiefly because they enabled her to do a 
great deal more than he deserved for her remark- 
ably worthless father; but her love of retirement, 


sequence of the repeated mention of her in these 
| paces. In a letter to Sir William Elford, dated 
from Bertram House, April 3, 1815, Miss Mitford 
‘Says: 

| propos to novels, I have discovered that our great 
'favourite, Miss Austen, is my countrywoman; that mamma 
_ knew all her family very intimately ; and that she herself is 
‘an old maid (I beg her pardon—I mean a young lady) with 
, whom mamma before her marriage was acquainted. Mamma 
| Says that she was then the prettiest, silliest, most affected, 
‘husband-hunting butterfly she ever remembers; and a friend 
of mine, who visits her now, says that she has stiffened into 
‘the most perpendicular, precise, taciturn piece of “ single 
_blessedness”’ that ever existed, and that, till ‘ Pride and Pre- 
judice’ showed what a precious gem was hidden in that 
unbending case, she was no more ed ip society than a 
poker or a fire-screen, or any other thin upright piece of wood 
or iron that fills its corner in peace and quietness. The case 
is very different now ; she is still a poker—but a poker of 
whom every one is afraid. It must be confessed that this 
silent observation from such an observer is rather formidable. 
Most writers are good-humoured chatterers—neither very 
wise nor very witty :—but nine times out of ten (at least in 
the few that I have known) unaffected and pent, and 
quite removing by their conversation any awe that may have 
been excited b their works. But a wit, a delineator of 
character, who does not talk, is terrific indeed. 


The editor remonstrates, in a foot-note: “ Every 
other account of Jane Austen, from whatever 
quarter, represents her as handsome, graceful, ami- 
able, and shy.” 

Miss Mitford’s letters are so full of interest, have 





such varied charm, carry the reader on and on with 





such unflagging ardour, that one is likely to lose 
sight of the “Life” which they depict, with all its 
quiet, dignified labour and endurance. It is re- 
markable that in her intellectual history, as in- 
dicated here, there is no very striking development. 
Her mind was eminently even; the earlier and the 
later letters indicate the same nature, hardly 
modified, and when at all so only by circumstances. 
She was one of those exceptional ns who are, 
morally and mentally, “ fall-statured in an hour ;” 
she weighed the burthen she had to carry justly 
from the first, and she carried it unflinchingly to 
the end. So well-balanced a mind, so firm and 
practical a will, are rarely found, even among 
women who have not the temptation to wayward- 
ness and eccentricity which is generally supposed 
to accompany exceptional talent, and sometimes 
actually does accompany it ; but perhaps even Miss 
Mitford would not have been so entirely wise, 
moderate, and practical, had not her literary labours 
been matter of stringent, unrelaxing, merciless 
necessity. A woman who, in the height of her 
success, is forced to say, “So I am a professed 
authoress! Woe is me! a washerwoman’s life 
would be easier,” was not likely to affect the blue 
stocking, though she had not held the species in 
such hearty and unaffected contempt. She was no 
sneering cynic; but no writer who ever handled a 
pen despised shams more thoroughly than Miss 
itford. She was incapable of cant, of jargon of 
any kind; but “Life is real, life is earnest,” was 
an experience which animated every utterance of 
hers. She had a large circle of acquaintances, and 
was blessed with many true, stedfast, appreciative 
friends; but it is not until her later years that her 
sympathies seem to have struck wide and deep in 
other than purely literary directions ; not, indeed, 
until the parents who formed the motive power 
of her life had died, and she was left, poor 
and struggling after all her toil, but still 
free, to pursue her frugal life and at least 
have her earnings to live upon. True, the 
father, who had spent two fortunes, drained her 
slender resources, lived upon her overtaxed brain, 
and exacted from her the sacrifice of every wish and 
taste, and the preternatural exercise of her physical 
faculties (her description of his declining years is 
an unconscious revelation of almost incredible sel- 
fishness on his part, and blind devotion on hers), 
left heavy debts behind him, but the dreadful pres- 
sure was removed. Her task had not quite ceased 
to be Herculean, but it was no longer that of 
Sisyphus. How characteristic are her letters after 
his death; the beautiful affection, the unabated 
admiration, the dwelling upon the beauty of his 
appearance, the lofty (undeserved) praise, the total 
absence of any indication of repining, of any notion 
that life might have had a fuller, more 
meaning for her, the calm assurance to her friends 
that she is really and truly resigned, the evidence 
of study, of reading, of even her Tabitual criticism, 
resumed before her father’s funeral had taken place. 
In the life of that father and daughter there is 
parte and painfulinterest. Dr Mitford must have 
ad some fine qualities, and at least a singular fasci- 
nation, to have so enthralled the affections, so en- 
slaved the judgment of such a woman as his daughter, 
and indeed of such a woman as his wife, for we find 
many indications of Mrs Mitford’s having been no 
ordinary person ; but there is nothing to be extracted 
from these volumes to palliate the disapprobation 
or lessen the contempt which his conduct inspires, 





The Scapegoat. By Leo. In Two Volumes. 


Chapman and Hall. 


A repentant Guardsman is Leo, who has gambled 
away his ancestral acres, and worn out his life and 
energies by a long and assiduous devotion to the 
fast life of the day. The book may be best de- 
scribed as an autobiographical novel, and although 
defaced by séme negligent writing, is not without 
considerable lite merit. There is much sprightly 
humour in some of the chapters, and the careless 
ease of the style is very suitable to the events re- 
corded. We find in it many sketches of the haunts 
and amusements which serve to fill up the time of 
the young men of the period, ed off with 
much spirit and vivacity. The book, too, has this 
merit, that we can read any one chapter by itself 
and be amused ; for although the same characters 
run through the volumes, yet each sketch is, to a 
certain extent, complete in itself. We are intro- 
duced to Society in all its phases by a pleasant, 
jovial man about town, who relates the follies and 
escapades of his youth with a genuine heartiness, 





although he occasionally introduces the remark that 
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he does so for the especial delectation of the risin 
generation. If the youth of the day should fin 
amusement in these confessions it will please the 
author, “but if they 


them,” he trusts “it act as some slight interces-|satio 
ay vl Dy y of that style of writing. The one gives a graphic 


admiring the audacity of an author who fancies he|account of the upset of the regimental coach at the 
has hiked heaven ms believing in the reality of) Windsor Barrac 
rescue by the hero of his lady-love in the true style 
We need not dwell on the early experiences of|of knight-errantry. However, all these precsent 


the hero of the novel before us, by relating his sen- reminiscences of racing and hunting, of p 
and flirtation, soon come to an untimely end. Leo 


in the Guards, or his amazement at the habits of}grows more and more reckless, and becomes more 
deeply involved every day. At length all his ances- 
the battalion to which he belongs “ rather a racing/tral acres have gone to the Jews, and his career is 
lot,” but is very soon instructed in all the mysteries|finally closed by a grand railway smash. He has 
of the craft, and discovers that even some of his|received a letter summoning him to the death-bed 
brother ensigns—mere children in appearance—are |of his first-love, and sets off in this wise : 


sion above for Lionel Davenport.” We cannot help 
his dramatis persone. 


sations of delight at being gazetted to an ensigncy 


the men among whom he is now thrown. He finds 


owners of race-horses, and “race under various noms 


de course beneath the very eyes of their honoured | instructions ; and, with a carpet-bag in my hand, I jumped 

, upon the engine em | could not give me a carriage, and glad 

: : I was of it. N 

I also found out the meaning of those curious and vague divert me a little from my own thoughts. Onward, onward 

: . wr . uble-| We sped past Douay !—away past Amiens !—with the whistle 

pth as pros ayo crmre gf rps y and ope ae screaming and shrieking whenever we neared a station. _ The 

2 excitement of going even forty miles an hour on an engine— 

which was the most we were doing—to any one who is not 

accustomed to it, is extraordinary, more es 

case. 3 we were not stopped, I could catch the early train 

: aang her : out of Paris, en route to Geneva. 

force, was explained to me to mean “pulling, | or in various honest specimens of their class, and with the incentive of a 

liberal powr boire, drove her along at a pace far beyond the 

: Sn! sak ordinary express speed of our French neighbours. I explained 

pone i ieck siege ap arn sa we: path wrod to them my dire anxiety about the train, and they promised 

laughed at by my new companions in a way that could their] ™e that in twenty miles or so, they would be able to increase 

their speed up to sixty miles an hour, as there was a long run 

. tations 

wainscoted gallery, have heard, would have made them bless| between : . 
the day a gover abe them froma land where their order, boone’ ith 1 a oor vy to ri ao mene 

thanks to racing, had become so fearfully forgetful of | have had the forethought to telegraph on to the othe 

? I was just thinking, as I held on to the rail at the side, when 

an imprecation from one of the men caused me to look for- 

ward. Great heavens! there was somethin 


fathers.” 


terms for ever in the mouths of racing men, one of which 


‘Not being a horse’s journey,” I imagined, in my sweet 
innocence, must mean, that by some mistake he had gone the 
wrong way. This expression, however, after much laughter 
on the part of my left-hand neighbour, a cornet in the sister- 


ways obviating the proetivey of the animal’s winning. I 
thought that, after all, my first surmise was not far from the 


ancestors, now looking grimly out of their steel visors in some 


“ Noblesse oblige.” And yet these men merely followed the 
fashion of the age, and saw no harm in it ; had they done so, 
nothing on earth, I feel convinced, would have tempted them ;| ' 
for in all other respects I always found them the soul of 
honour. Every age has its vices. Our forefathers ruined 


means whereby they may hand over, to the scum of lawyer- 
hood or the purlieus of a stable-yard, their ancestral homes. 
Poor old English homes! they seem to cry aloud, “Save us 


tR EE AT 


will but take warning by|to this period of our hero's career contain two sen- 


not understand me. \ . : 
at : rings in my ears now, a shoot into the air, a pain that seeme 
themselves at Crockford’s ; their eons employ the turf as a to itt the brain out of my head, and I remember nothing 


more ! 


“non veniunt spectare, sed. ut spectantur.” Soon 
the Ascot week comes round, and Leo’s battalion is 
luckily quartered at Windsor. The pages devoted 


chapters worthy of the highest masters 
; and the other describes the 


easants 


No cause to hurry me/ I had given Barclay money and 


The rush through the air served, if possible, to 


ially as in my 


My companions were good 


e seemed to fly, and ae minute 
ould Dick 
ther station. 


on the line. 
‘ Whistle ! whistle!” I shouted, forgetting that they could 
‘**O God, we are lost!” A crash that 


The agony that I suffered when I awoke again to the world 


from the canaille/” Little thought ye in years gone by, 
when belted, courteous knights, and high-bred, haughty 
dames in hoop and farthingale, flirted and danced within 
your halls, that ye would ever own the wily money-lender or 
the Manchester ex-mechanic asa lord! Of a surety, of the 
two evils, Crockford’s was the least ; for then, if ruined, you 
died at any rate in first-rate company. 


At a Belgravian ball he meets the fair fiend of 
the book, who is the proximate cause of much of 


his misery. The lady in question is rapturously 
described. “Fair as an angel, with the bluest eyes 
and whitest skin ever granted to a woman, she 
possessed the talent of imbuing each of her admirers 
with the belief that he and he alone was the fortu- 
nate person she at last loved.” But each is in turn 
consigned to the Slough of Despond, “by finding 
his accustomed place occupied by some other but- 
terfly waiting to have the ‘ down of belief’ brushed 
off his wings.” At the same ball he also meets his 
good angel, with whom he at once falls in love, and 
then soliloquises in a philosophic vein, in the manner 
of Plato rather than of a Guardsman. “What is 


that indescribable sensation,” he asks, “ that sort of 


‘exodus of your whole soul’ towards some one that 
one loves, if it be not magnetism ?” 

And I firmly believe that, nineteen times out of twenty, 
when this is really felt, there is a correspondence on the other 
side, if one did but know it. Cupid ts the bud, and 
should the favouring winds of opportunity allow it to bloom 
into the flower, then are these two mortal more than 
ordinarily blessed. But how rare, how very rare is it that 
one’s first love is the love of one’s life! e are all such 
creatures of contradiction, that it seems impossible to be 
equally in love with each other. If the man is so, the 
woman invariably is only half so, and having successfully 
hooked her fish, is loath not to enjoy the pleasure of playing 
him a little, which dangerous pastime is apt to lead to 
a breakage of her line and the departure of her fish into the 
deep pools of distrust. On the other hand, if the woman is 
so, the man is dangerously apt to become satiated, and to 
think whether perhaps, after all, he is not rather foolish to 
give up all his friends, all his little bachelor habits, and, in 
short, to contemplate the “ plunge” more as a swimming out 
into a sea of ties and difficulties than as a means to cross the 
stream that separates him from the paradise he at first 
thought it. 

The end of all this self-communing is that Leo 
propesse and is rejected, not by the lady but by her 

1aughty parents. He seeks consolation at the Liver- 
poss steeple-chase, but returns with some dearly- 
ought experience. He goes in for a partnership in 
an expensive horse, which unfortunately for our hero 
wins the race, and ultimately ruins him. The 
account of the steeple-chase is sufficiently exciting, 
but a chapter entitled “A Dinner and its Results ” 
causes one to fairly hold one’s breath at Leo’s esca- 
ade. After this adventure we are taken to hear 
on Giovanni, or rather to see the occupants of the 
boxes, of whom our author rather severely remarks, 


drove me for a time out of my mind. I was ina sort of 
town, or what they called one, about a league from the place 
at which the accident had happened. To say that I suffered 
tortures is but feebly to express what I went through, 
although corporeally it was as nothing compared with what I 
suffered mentally. Not to see her again, not to be able to 
ask her pardon for all the harm that I had wrought her— 
that was the pain that was ever gnawing at my heart like 
some vulture tearing one bit by bit. Seven weeks I hovered 
between life and eternity. 


When he recovers consciousness he finds he is a 
hopeless cripple. In the epilogue we are introduced 
to him as he sits in a chair on wheels gazing at the 
Lake of Geneva, and lamenting his lost life. So 
end the adventures of Leo, the Scapegoat. 





New Tracks in North America. By William A- 
Bell, M.A., M.B. Cantab. In Two Volumes. 
Chapman and Hall. 


No other region of the earth possesses at the 
present moment so much practical interest and 
attraction as the Far West, the new American 
States of Kansas, Colorado, Arizona, Sonora, 
Nevada, and New Mexico; California has been 
already too thoroughly explored to be included 
in the new country. Amongst the numerous de- 
scriptions of this new territory now issuing from 
the press, here and in America, none is more _— 
to take its place, both as a standard and popular wor 





‘author has been careful to arr 
| venient form, so that it is easy to refer to any subject. 





on the subject, than Mr Bell’s two volumes. The 
his matter in con- 


He first describes the physical geography, and then 
recounts his travels and adventures in the country 
lying between the Mississippi and the Pacific, and 
watered by the Rio Grande del Norte. His oppor- 
tunities for observation were unusually favourable, 
for he was attached to the party of surveyors em- 

loyed by the Kansas Pacific Railway gpa os to 
Retstnins the best route for a southern railway to 
the Pacitic. It must be remembered that it is the 
Central Union Pacific Railway passing by Salt 
Lake, through Nebraska, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada: 
and California to San Francisco, which is already 
opened. 

In a small country like England, railways are, compara- 
tively speaking, a luxury, and are only carried through 
districts sufficiently populous to warrant their construction ; 
but in the great West, where continuous settlement is impos- 
sible, where, instead of navigable rivers, we find arid deserts, 


but where, nevertheless, spots of great fertility and the 
richest prizes of the mineral kingdom tempt men onward into 
those vast regions, railways become almost a necessity of 


escorts and means of transport, three and sometimes 
five distinct parties of surveyors ge employed, 
In his capacity, first of pho pher and afterwards 
of physician, our author had the option of travelling 
first with one party and then with another, The 
narrative commences in the spring of 1867, and in 
the city of St Louis, the commercial capital of 
Missouri, and the great trading centre of the Mis- 
sissippi valley, destined, as our author prophesies, 
one day to become the Federal capital. e ten- 
dency of development in the inland States has been 
to raise at distances of from two to three hundred 
miles lange and independent commercial centres, 
F ollowing the course of the Missouri, the country is 
still covered with hard timber up to Leavenworth, 
thirty miles above Kansas, Here our party took 
leave of busy cities, though they were not required 
to part from civilisation and railways before quitting 
Salina on June 7th, Mr Bell thus describes their 
progress across the plains : 

The short, tender buffalo-grass gradually appeared—at first 
only here and there, but at last it abounded everywhere ; and 
ever and anon we crossed the well-beaten trail of the monarch 
of the plains, Buffalo-wallows—round flat basins about 
three yards in diameter—often covered an acre or.two, show- 
ing how the animal loves to bathe his irritated hide and 
scratch his winter coat off by rolling in the mud. With 
great curiosity we examined an Indian trail, and learned to 
tell one from that of the buffalo. 

The trail of the Plain Indian consists usually of three 
paths, close ther, yet at fixed distances apart. They are 
roduced as follows :—The framework of their lodges or tents 
is made of long poles which, on a journey, are tied to each 
side of a pony, and allowed to trail oo the ground, The 
result is that a long string of ponies, thus laden and follow- 
ing each other, will wear a triple path—the central one being 
caused by the tread of the ponies, the two outer by the trail- 
ing of the lodge poles. 

rom Salina to Fort Harker our course took us along the 
travelled road to Denver and New Mexico, and plenty of 
company we had on the way. At every mile or so we would 
pass long ox-trains heavily laden with goods (1 have counted 
as many as eighty waggons in a train), and if we found the 
bad roads difficult, how much worse was the oe for 
them ! Each waggon carrying from 6,000 Ibs., to 8,000 Ibs., 
would be drawn by eight, sometimes ten, yoke of oxen 
which number would require about three * bull-whackers’ 
(generally swarthy Mexicans) “to help them along,” with 
their heavy leather thongs. When one of these waggons 
stuck fast in a gulley, it was amusing to see the enormous 
amount of brute foree which was applied to pull it out. The 
oxen from two of the waggons which had passed safely across 
would be attached to the one in difficulties, making a con- 
tinuous string of from eighteen to twenty yoke. To accom- 
plish even this, usually required an amount of swearing and 
torturing on the part of the drivers which would be startling 
to the nerves of most men not reared on the plains. When 
all was ready, and a dozen “ bull-whackers” had taken their 
places along each side of the line of oxen, a frightful shout 
would fill the air, followed by the fierce cracking of whips on 
the devoted hides, and the usual chorus of endcaking terms. 
The poor oxen, thus goaded on to madness, would give one 
tremendous tug, the usual finale of which used to be, not in 
the least to move the waggon, but to break the thick iron 
chain which fastened all together. As we retired out of sight 
over the brow of the next undulation of the plain, we would 
usually leave our Mexican friends trying in vain to stop the 
loosened string of oxen (who could not be persuaded th 
were not dragging something), preparatory to going thro 


the whole process again. 
open the roads for overland 


In order to kee 
travel, the United States Government is obliged 


to maintain at an enormous expense a number of 
small military establishments, 

It is hard to conceive any life more lonely or monotonous 
than that of the two or three officers stationed in one of these 
distant forts. It is often dangerous even to hunt in the 
country around, for the ay ne 9 Apache or the treacherous 
Comanche may be lurking hard by, like a snake in the grass. 
There are no rivers to fish in, no neighbours to visit, and as 
for books, they are soon read through. I remember the 
lamentation of one of these poor officers. On leaving Fort 
Leavenworth with his regiment for distant service, and 
anxious to take with him a good stock of books, he applied 
to the quarter-master, to enable him to this extra 
quantity of personal baggage. “Government regulations 
worvioeh net Lavine kbe.pores toquaniilt Saneranans 
re n avin e wer 

Such was the wet my So ibe antes weight of books had to be 
abandoned. 

The dread of the Indians is a constant source 
of excitement. On one occasion the surveyin 
party and the mails made a mutual mistake, eac 
taking the other for Indians, The skirmishes with 
the red men furnish Mr Bell with many thrilling 
incidents, which will materially enhance the value 
of the book in the opinion of the lovers of wild 
adventure. Though we all believe that the red man 
must eventually give place to the white, still he 
seems to be just now “holding his own” with con- 
siderable success, and executing the dread threat of 
vengeance vowed by Cachees, the chief of the 
Chiricahui, that “for every comrade he lost, one 
hundred white men should die.” On the little 
wooden crosses in the graveyard among the 





existence—certainly of development ; and the locomotive has 
to lead instead of follow the tide of population. 


The survey was conducted on a very extensive 


mountains, it is almost always the same sad story, 
“killed by the Apaches.” . 

In the two territories of New Mexico and 
Arizona, equal in size to France, only five small 





scale, the United States Government furnishing: 
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yemnants of the semi-civilised Indians remain. Of 
the Pueblo, 5,866; Zuni, 1,200; >a ge 2,500 ; 
Pimas of the Gila Valley, 3,500; and Papago, 
4000. It is said that there are only two spots in 
New Mexico and Arizona where you can be certain 
of absolute safety: one is in the pueblo of Zuni, the 
other amongst the Pimas on the Rio Gila. Both 
these pet tribes have been most useful allies of 
the United States troops. It has only been through 
the assistance of the Pima warriors that any ad- 
vantages have been gained over the Navajos and 
Apaches. They were first visited by an American, 

jor Emery, in 1846. He was astonished at their 
frank confident bearing, whilst they were delighted 
to find that the strangers were not Apaches but 
Americans. They were ready and anxious to trade 
with the new-comers, and would leave their goods 
in their hands for hours; in fact, such a crime as 
theft seemed to be unknown to them. Their ar- 
rangements for the irrigation of land are admirable. 
They manufacture excellent pottery, their basket- 
bi is very curious, so closely plaited that liquids 
may be ro in the baskets without one drop 
escaping. e shall quote the description of their 
spinning and weaving : 

I saw a woman seated on the ground under the shade of 
one of the cotton sheds ; her left leg was tucked under her 
seat, and her foot turned sole upwards ; between her big toe 
and the next was a spindle about eighteen inches long, with 
u single fly of four or six inches. Ever and anon she gave it 
a twist in a dexterous manner, and at its end was drawn a 
coarse cotton thread. This was their spinning jenny. Led 
on by this primitive display, I asked for their loom, by 
pointing to the thread and then to the blanket girt about the 
woman's loins. A fellow stretched in the dust, sunning him- 
self, rose up leisurely, awd untied a bundle which I had sup- 
posed to be a bow and arrows. This little package, with four 
stakes placed in. the ground, was the loom. He laid open his 
cloth, and commenced the — of weaving. 

Each alternate thread of the warp is passed round a piece 
of cane, which, when lifted. opens a passage for the shuttle 
in the manner of a sley. The operator sits like a tailor, and, 
raising the sley with one hand, shoots the shuttle through 
with the other. The work is beaten up after the passage of 
each thread by the use of a sharp-toothed instrument made 
of hard wood. Such an operation is, of course, most tedious, 
and it is not surprising that even the very limited trade at 
present existing between the Indians and the outer world 
should have caused its abandonment, as well as that of the 
cultivation of cotton. 

The Papagos are physically remarkably fine men ; 
they willingly leave their villages to gain a liveli- 
hood elsewhere, and are become the greatest traders 
and most industrious people of the country. ‘The 
Apaches have never penetrated far into their country. 
Most of these tribes accepted Christianity from the 
Spanish missionaries, but still cherish their own 
superstitions, and believe in one Great Spirit and 
Montezuma his son, who will some day come from 
the East, and unite all the nations once more under 
his banner; but it is only in some few places that 
the sacred fire is still kept burning. ‘The pueblos of 
the town Indians are fortresses, usually placed on 
rising ground, without doors or windows in the outer 
wall of the first story, the second story rises a little 
back from the wall of the first, and ladders are used 
to mount to this ledge and then drawn up. Entrance 
is obtained either by openings in the roof or from 
the second suite of rooms. Some pueblos are seven 
stories high. Each is governed by a cacique, chosen 
by universal suffrage, assisted by a war captain and 
other officers; but the laws are made by the old and 
experienced men. Our author utterly rejects the 
idea that these Indians came from the North. West : 
he fully believes that they are the remains of the 
race whom the Spaniards found it so difficult to 
subdue, the small remnant that has survived oppres- 
sion and the frightful slavery in the mines. 


The difficulties attending the survey were very 
considerable ; the country was often unknown, no 
roads traversing it and no guides obtainable, the 
maps utterly unreliable ; this was the position of the 
party on leaving Fort Wallace, yet 
_ The ground had to be measured, stakes driven in at regular 
intervals, and every undulation of the surface had to be 
accurately determined by means of | ged instruments ; and 
this had to be done through an Indian country, which was, 
moreover, 80 dry that it was probable we should not find a 
drop of water along the whole seventy-two miles. The 
greatest possible expedition was therefore required on the 
part of the surveyors, and: their achievements across this 
country were really wonderfil. 

In one day they succeeded in staking, levelling, 
and chaining twenty-three miles. The valley of the 
Arkansas is most fertile, beautiful pasture lands, 
without flocks or herds to graze on them; abund- 
ance running to waste from two causes, the presence 
of Indians and the absence of railroads. At Bogg’s 
Ranche on the Purgatoire (corrupted into Pickel 
Wire), they found a strange collection of human 
curiosities,—the founder of the settlement, a tall, 
shrewd, energetic Western man, and a few other 


Americans, several families of Mexican half-breed® 
some of them with the woolly heads of the African, 
some with the high cheek bones and broad mouths 
of the Indian, others with the lustrous Spanish eye, 


On the opposite side of this fertile and beautiful 
valley they came upon a ranche established by two 
enterprising Yankees, where they could buy any- 
thing and everything. There may be two or three 
more ranches near, but with these exceptions the 
succession of valleys from the mouth of the Purga- 
toire to the Great Canon, a distance of nearly 
sixty miles, is quite uninhabited. 


The party at length arrived at the Baton moun- 
tains, through which there are four passes. Coal is 
plentiful in this district, and gold is now being 
found. Coal is also abundant and of good quality 
in the neighbourhood of the Rio Grande.’ Not a 
tree is to be seen on the western slope of the moun- 
tains. Albuquerque, the second town in rank to 
Santa Fé, is not imposing, being a straggling col- 
lection of adobe houses scattered amongst innume- 
rable scquias or irrigating ditches ; but the 
American colony received the party with great 
hospitality. The adobe houses of Mexicans which 
stud the Rio Grande Valley are models of neat- 
ness and cleanliness. The host is most courteous, 
but the “cuisine” is barbarous. Mr Bell especially 
recommends this fine valley to the consideration of 
German vine-dressers who contemplate emigration, 
for it is admirably adapted to the cultivation of the 
grape, and no production is in so great demand or 
commands so high a price throughout the States as 
drinkable wine of any sort. 

Cooke’s Canon, which has been rendered so ter- 
rible by the vengeance of the Apaches, is now pro- 
tected by Fort Cumming, and thus the road to the 
Pinos Altos Mine is rendered tolerably safe. The 
population at the mine now reaches nearly 1,000, 
and probably before six years have passed there 
will be a town here as large as Denver. 

We have been tempted to enter so fully into the 
details of the route that we are obliged to break off 
abruptly when we are only half through the book, 
and not half through the journey. Mr Bell has 
been entertaining us so well with his observations 
on the peoples and the future of this territory, which 
is doubtless destined to become the home of 
millions, that we have had but little opportunity to 
note the varied features of the country, though our 
attention has frequently been arrested by the many 
excellent engravings, drawn from his very artistic 
photographs, with which he has embellished his 
pages. ‘hough the scenery nowhere reaches the 
sublimity of Alpine grandeur, it is highly pic- 
turesque, often very beautiful, and frequently very 
curious and interesting, and so vividly described 
that we do not find the least difficulty in picturing 
it to ourselves ; he has taken care, too, that his 
topography shall be thoroughly understood by 
providing his readers with a good map. The ex- 
tracts we have given show the terse and sensible 
style in which the book is written ; there is no 
attempt at eloquence or fine writing, and it is quite 
free from prosing ; it possesses internal evidence of 
being written not by an author who aimed at maki 
a book, but by a man of science, provided with a 
vast mass of information which he has the talent 
and tact to present in a form so agreeable as to 
make it very acceptable to the general reader, and 
so exact as to render it thoroughly valuable to the 
philosophical inquirer. 





A History of Wales, derived from Authentic 
Sources. By Jane Williams. Longmans. 


It is not often that we find a lady invading the 
realms of historical research; and we presumethat we 
are indebted for the present volume to that patriotic 
spirit which has from time immemorial been an 
attribute of the Welsh. There is much that is 
special and peculiar to Wales which the ordinary 
reader of English history never by any chance 
meets; and to all who are interested in the subject 
we can recommend this volume. The authoress 
has been diligent in her collation of authorities ; and 
she marshals her historical facts with judgment and 
propriety. It is a pity, however, that she did not 
think fit to devote greater space to the doings of 
Arthur, Perhaps, however, she imagined that the 
good faith of her history, and the existence of other 
ancient Welsh princes, might be compromised by a 
too free admission of the Arthurian legends. Ex wno 
disce omnes is a wholesome old proverb ; and it was 
doubtless thought undesirable to risk the reputation 
of all the old Welsh Kings by admitting amon 





them one whose mystic origin is undeniable, an 


and to complete the group a family of Ute Indians. | p 


who is found to have various histories in various 
parts of England, to say nothing of Brittany. There 


Arthur ; and at present the reading public are dis- 
osed to take Mr Tennyson’s record in preference to 
that of any of the old chroniclers. e present 
‘History of Wales, therefore, meddles less with the 
as deg than might have been expected; and, 
when it comes down to later times, may be taken 
as a useful and intelligent treatise on the history of 
a country about which we ought to know more 
than we do. 





Ovind; a Story of Country Life in Norway. 
By Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. Translated from 
the Norrepiah ‘En Glad Gut, by Sivert and 
Elizabeth Hyjerleid. 
Co. 

Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson has too long remained un- 
known to English readers, and we welcome a 
translation of one of his most characteristic stories. 
It is not, however, as a writer of romances only that 
the author of ‘ Ovind’ is known to his countrymen, 
for he has won for himself a high literary reputa- 
tion throughout Northern Europe by his numerous 
pee and plays. In most of his dramatic works 

e has selected his subjects from old Norwegian 
history ; but students of Scandinavian literature 
are acquainted, we doubt not, with his more 
catholic plays, entitled ‘Mary Stuart’ and ‘ The 
Newly-Married Couple,’ the latter of which, trans- 
lated into English, was reviewed in these columns 
a few months ago. The great merits of Bjérnson’s 
literary style are his intense originality and un- 
faltering simplicity, All his writings are thoroughly 
true to nature, while the sombre scenery of his 
native land inspires him with a diction which we 
meet with in no other books, and is entirely his 
own. Of all Norwegian writers, Bjornson is pro- 
bably the most intensely national; and his writings 
reflect very clearly the traditions, the manners, and 
the sentiments of the Norse races of every age. 
“ Bjornson’s text, and a text he handles well,” as 
his translators remark, “is the ‘ Bonde,’ that sturdy 
aristocrat of a northern settlement, a man of noble 
descent, a lord of his ground, and the mainstay of 
his country, covering under the rugged garb of his 
matter-of-fact life,a heart that beats warm with 
attachment to his fellow-man, and an inborn pride, 
nurtured by Saga memories and family traditions.” 
Comparing Bjornson with English authors, we 
know no writer who so frequently reminds us of 
Oliver Goldsmith. We might almost imagine that 
‘Ovind’ was written by the author of the ‘ Vicar 
of Wakefield, in his early days, and in his most 
genial mood ; provided, of course, that the scenery 
of England were substituted for that of Norway. 
There is the same fresh fragrance of the country- 
side about the writings of each, the same truth and 
tenderness; they both regard the world with the 
feelings of kindliness, Hk always seem to write 
from the depth of their hearts. The persuasiveness 
of truth is nowhere more apparent than in the 
works of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson and Oliver Gold- 
smith. Even in the history of their early lives 
there is a striking similarity. Bjérnson, we are 
told, seemed “long destined to be distinguished for 
nought but foolish pranks as a boy, and inaptitude 
at school and college ;’ while his restless nature 
wandered for some time in a wilderness of unfixed 
purpose. 

_ In the original, the tale now before us bears the 
title of ‘En Glad Gut,’ but as that scarcely admits 
of translation, the name of the hero of the story is 
here given to the book. The translators have very 
ably rendered this little romance, and have through- 
out preserved the quaint simplicity and the homeli- 
ness of dialect which are among its greatest charms. 
Our space does not allow us to do full justice to 
‘Ovind ; short as the romance is, as compared with 
our three-volume novels, and we fear that extracts 
will scarcely give a fair sample of the book. It must 
be read as a whole to be properly understood and 
appreciated. The story opens with a prett' limpse 
of Norwegian scenery, with the peasant-child Ovind 
and his playmate, the goat, in the foreground. In 
time the boy is sent to school, and in the end learns 
discontent with his humble lot, and falls in love with 
Marit, the wealthy farmer's granddaughter. He 
now grows ambitious and determines “to study 
hard,” so as to distinguish himself at the examination 
of the candidates for confirmation; but is troubled 
at heart, for he fears that Marit is going to marry 
Ion Hathen, “the first young man in the district.” 
Ovind is at first gratified in his ambition, but dis- 
appointed in his love. The morning for placing the 





"successful candidates at length arrives : 








is no “authentic source” for the story of King 
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It was an autumn day without sunshine as if the weather 
were about to break. The clouds met and parted again ; 
great masses broke into small patches, chasing each other far 
pee A and bearing with them orders for rain ; down on the 
earth it was still quiet, the leaves hung dead and motionless, 
the air was a little oppressive ; the people carried cloaks, but 
did not require to use them. A large concourse of people 
had gathered round the solitary church ; but the confirmation | 
candidates all went straight in, to be placed before the’ 
service began. Then the schoolmaster in his blue dress coat | 
and knickerbockers, high boots, stiff neck-cloth, and pipe | 
sticking out of his pocket, walked about, nodding and. 
smiling, patting one on the shoulder, and telling another to 
answer clearly and distinctly, until he reached the lower end, | 
where Ovind stood talking to his friend Hans, and answering 
all his questions about the journey. “Good morning, | 
Ovind, you look very well today.” He took hold of him by, 
the coat saying confidentially, “I think a great deal of you ;' 





IT have been talking to the pastor, and you are to have your| 


right place as Number One ; go up and take it, and answer 
well.” 


nodded ; the lad went a few steps forward, then stopped, 
then a few more steps, then stopped again ; yes, it’s true—he 


has spoken to the pastor for me,—and the lad went! 


straight on. 
“ You are Number Oné after all,” whispered one. 


“ Yes,” said Ovind in a low tone, but scarcely knew yet 
light, with plenty of pretty scenery, dancing, sing- 
lacing being accomplished, and the pastor sititag | S i ig CR Sia | ye! 8, 8s 
come, the bell rang and the people streamed into the church. | 
Ovind looked up and saw Marit Heidegaard standing straight | nea , 

foit | tells how a certain rich Persian merchant set out 


‘upon his travels, and, in parting from his three 


whether he dare say it. 
The 


opposite him. She also saw him, but they both of them 
so awed by the sacredness of the place that they dared not 
ee each other. He saw only that she was bright and 
) 


eautiful, and that she wore nothing on her head. Ovind, | 


who for half.a-year had had so many pleasant dreams of 
standing ef aig to her, now that it was really come to 
pass, forgot both the place and her. 


Ovind then goes to the | inp. Agricultural School; 
becomes distinguished, and is appointed to the im- 
portant post of Agriculturist of the district. He 
now grows bolder, and is now more successful in his 
love-making, but still the rich old farmer, Marit’s 
grandfather, forbids her to marry a poor peasant’s 
son. However, in the end, the old man is brought 
round by the good schoolmaster, who has been 
Ovind’s friend throughout. Ole Nordistuen, the 
grandfather, calls and sees Ovind at his father’s 
house, and very soon they come to terms. They all 
return to Nordistuen’s farm, where Marit is left all 


alone : 

The great dog was not the only one up there that was 
astonished when Ole Nordistuen drove into the farmstead 
with Ovind Pladsen. Whilst Ovind was helping him out of 
the carriage, and the servants and labourers were staring 
with open mouths, Marit came out into the passage to see 
what it was the dog was so incessantly barking at ; but when 
she saw, she stopped as though she were glued to the spot, 
then grew desperately red, and ran in again. When old 
Ole got into the room, however, he called out so terrifically to 
her, that she could do no other than come forth again. 

“Go and get ready, child, here is the one that shall have 
the farm!” 

“Ts it possible ?”’ she exclaims almost without snowing it, 
and so loud that it rang again. 

“ Yes, it is possible!” anwers Ovind, clapping his hands ; 
thereupon she swings round on one foot, tosses that she has 
in her hand far away, and runs out ; Ovind follows. 

The schoolmaster soon came with Thore and his wife ; the 
old man had got a lamp on the table, which was decked with 
a white cloth ; be called for wine and beer, and he, himself, 


went busily round and round, lifting his legs even further. 


up than usual, and still the right foot higher than the left. 

Before this little story is concluded, it may be told that 
five weeks after, Ovind and Marit were married in Sognet’s 
church. The schoolmaster himself led the song that day, as 
the sexton was ill. His voice was broken, for he was old, but 
Ovind thought it did him good to hear him. And when he 
had given Marit his hase and led her up to the altar, the 
schoolmaster nodded to him from the choir, just like Ovind 
had pictured it, as he sat so depressed at that dance ; he 
nodded back again, while the tears would run down. Those 
tears at the dance were the forerunners of these here, and 
between them lay his faith and his work. Here ends the 
story of Ovind. 


Translations of two of Bjérnson’s shorter pieces, 
‘The Eagle’s Nest’ and ‘The Father,’ are also given 
in the vohieie before us, and will assist the English 
reader to obtain a better idea of the genius and 
peculiarities of one of the most prominent Norwegian 
writers. 





Mr J. P. Crocker, one of the proprietors of the Christy 
Minstrel troupe at St James’s Hall, died last week, at the 
early age of thirty-five. Apparently a robust healthy man, 
consumption had made rapid inroads on him, and he suc- 
cumbed, after a tedious illness, without a struggle. 

Miss Rose Hersee has achieved a remarkable success in 
America, The Transatlantic journals speak in glowing 
terms of her exquisite singing and acting. 

Mr T, W. Robertson has written for the Adelphi a play, 
re The Nightingale, which will be produced early in 

$70. 

Miss Fanny Josephs on Monday last sueceeded Mr Sefton 
Parry in the management of the Globe Theatre. 

Managers of the French country theatres are availing 
themselves freely of the recently accorded permission to 
play pieces hitherto prohibited. No less than three 
theatres in Lyons gave the Chevalier de Maison Rouge on 
the same evening. | 


i 


DRURY LANE AND COVENT GARDEN. 
THE TWIN PANTOMIMES. 


One can scarcely regard these two theatres, which 
are facile principes in pantomime, as rivals at this 


‘season of the year, for there are few young folks 


who will not consider themselves hardly used if 
they do not see both entertainments. We need, 
therefore, enter into no comparison of the various 
and relative merits of Beauty and the Beast, which 
Mr E. L. Blanchard has written for Drury Lane, 
and of The Yellow Dwarf, which Mr H. J. Byron 
has prepared for Covent Garden. But in speaking 
of them, Drury Lane naturally claims that prece- 
dence which has from time immemorial been 
granted to its age and respectability; and so we 
may say at the outset that the pantomime at old 


‘Drury is very good. That is to say, Mr Blanchard 


Ovind looked up astonished at him; the schoolmaster 


has written his libretto so as to give every oppor- 
tunity for the musician, the scene-painter, ‘tie the 
rest of Her Majesty’s Servants to display their 
respective abilities; and we have a magnificent 
medley of gold, and silver, and colour, and lime- 


ing, and comic acting. As for the adventures of 
Beauty and the Beast, Mr Blanchard’s true history 


daughters, promised to bring the youngest, 
“ Beauty,” arose. In due time he arrives at the 
palace of Prince Azor, the “ Beast,” and here the 
merchant plucks the rose, whereupon the “ Beast” 
seizes him, and only ts him his life on 
condition that he delivers up his youngest 
daughter. The accomplished legend reader knows 
that the daughter will cheerfully undertake 
to redeem her father’s word; that she will 
yield herself up to the “Beast,” and that her 
consent is the only thing required to transform the 
monster into a beautiful young prince, who forth- 
with marries her. Upon this thread of narrative 
are strung a series of moving incidents by flood and 
field, and a corresponding series of scenes on which 
Mr Beverley has expended his best skill. The “ Vale 
of Cashmere,” “ The Forest of Apes,” and “The Palm- 
tree Grove” are remarkably fine ; but all the artist’s 
resources are brought to bear on the culminating 
picture of “The Fortunate Islands,” which is no less 
remarkable for its bewildering brilliancy than for 
the wonderful harmony of colour that prevails 
throughout. The same harmonious chastening and 
combination of colour is to be found in the dresses 
of the ballet—particularly the very pretty “Crown 
Diamond” Ballet. The “ Bells” et is also very 
pleasing, and the music is excellent. As for the 
various performers, one has only to mention their 
names to show that the pantomime is satisfactory in 
that respect. In the introductory portion we find 
Miss Hudspeth ; while in the succeeding scenes we 
meet with the clever Vokes family, Miss Kate Sant- 
ley, Mr Brittain Wright, and many others. We 
need not stop to particularise any special bit of the 
performance, except it be to notice the peculiar effect 
that is produced by the “ Beast” (Mr F. Vokes), 
draped entirely in black, dancing immediately be- 
hind, and dancing the same dance as, Scanderino 
= W. F. Vokes), who is brilliantly attired. As the 
ormer is a trifle bigger than the latter, Scanderino 
appears to dance with a solid black shadow behind 
him, and the effect is ) ubogguaa odd. On the 
whole, Beauty and the Beast makes a capital pan- 
tomime ; and the harlequinade that follows keeps 
the young ones in roars of laughter. 

Mr Byron’s Yellow Dwarf has given occasion to 
Covent Garden to display all its resources, and they 
are, as we know, considerable, The legend of the 
pantomime—it is very cleverly written, by the 
way, and abounds with puns and witticisms which 
one has to listen well to catch—concerns a certain 

oung princess who falls into the power of the 

ellow Dwarf, and is ultimately rescued by her 
lover, Prince Dulcimer. Here, also, we have episo- 
dical landscapes of every kind of magnificence. 
Amongst them may be mentioned, as especially de- 
serving of praise, Mr Craven’s “Wild Ravine” and 
“Haunt of the Houris,” Mr W. Telbin’s “Steel 
Castle” (but in this composition there seems to us to 
be some doubtful bits of perspective), and the final 
transformation scene, ‘The Home of the Sweet- 
briar Fays,” by Mr Julian Hicks. The list. of per- 
formers is an imposing one. It is seldom, we should 
think, that a pantomime shows such a cast. In the 
first place, we find that Miss Julia Matthews has 
laid aside the robes of the Grande Duchesse to don 
the freer costume of Prince Dulcimer. Then we 
have Miss Nelly Power in the coquettish and spoiled 





ey 


Miss Maria Harrisappear respectively as Prince Pet 
and Cupid, and lend to the piece their unvarying 
sprightliness and clever acting. Mr and Mrs 
Aynsley Cook, Mr J. D. Stoyle, and Messrs Fred. 
and W. H. Payne are also in the cast, which is, 
therefore, a formidable one, While scenes are being 
arranged, occasion is taken to give the musical pro- 
ficients of this list a chance of exhibiting their 
special abilities; and we have thus added to the 
ordinary business of the pantomime some excellent 
singing by Miss Matthews and Miss Nelly Power. 
As for the harlequinade which follows, the best 
criticism of its merits is to be found in the irre- 
ressible noises heard on every side when the 
Juvenile mind is tickled by: some more than usually 
audacious trick on the part of the clown. 

These are the two chief pantomimes of the 
season ; but at one or two of the other theatres 
special Christmas entertainments have been pro- 
my and to these we may draw attention: next 
week. 





The Orchestra says that Herr von Dingelstedt intends to 
attempt an important reform in the ballet of the Vienna 
Opera, by breaking with old traditions, and introducing a 
humorous element into such compositions. * For this pur- 
pose, C. F. Berg, whose farces are well-known in Germany, 
has been requested to furnish a text for a comic ballet. Nor 
is this the only change contemplated ; the intention is en- 
tertained of relieving the dances by humorous dialogues, 
songs, and choruses, 

Signor Mario has resumed his duties at St Petersburg. 
It is his intention to retire from the stage after he has fal- 
filled his engagement at Covent Garden for the coming 
season. 

Miss Hazlewood has re-appeared at Sadler’s Wells, and 
played Adrienne Lecouvreur in The Reigning Favourite, 
and Anne Carew in A Sheep in Wolf’s Clothing. 

The temporary theatre, at Dresden, has been opened with 
Iphigenia in Tauris. The house is built somewhat like 
an arena, and will hold 2,300 spectators. The splendid 
theatre destroyed by fire did not hold more than some 
1,800 persons. 

A fierce musical fight recently took place at the Pasde- 
loup Concerts in Paris. The lovers of classical harmony 
assembled in great numbers, but they were outdone by the 
pugnacity of the adherents to the Italian school. M. 
Pasdeloup, it was announced, would lead the overture to 
Richard Wagner’s Maitres Chanteurs. It begins with a 
gentle murmur, which imitates a breeze among the trees. 
No sooner did this murmur arise than it was overwhelmed 
by a thunder of applause from the Wagnerites. It was at 
this moment that the enemy, in their detestation of the 
“music of the future,” seized the decisive weapon, and 
shrill whistles resounded from all sides, Applause again 
answered, and a prolonged uproar followed. The effect is 
better imagined than described. 


LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 


A telegram from Dublin states that Captain Madden, of 
Hilton Park, has been dismigsed from ths commission of 
the peace. He was appointed High Sheriff of Leitrim, and 
refused to act under the present Government in terms which 
are characterised as language of studied insult. 

The coroner’s jury have returned a verdict of “ acciden- 
tal death’ in the case of the catastrophe at the Bristol 
Theatre; and, while exonerating the manager from all 
blame, they recommended certain improvements in the pit 
and gallery entrances. 








Paris, Dec. 30.—It is asserted that the new Cabinet is 
constituted as follows:—M. Emile Ollivier—Interior ; 
M. Busson-Billault—Justice ; M. Maurice Richard—Public 
Works ; M. Bourbeau—Public Instruction ; M. de Parieu 
—President of the Council of State ; Viscount de la Guéron- 
nitre—Foreign Affairs ; M. Clement Duvernois—Oom- 
merce. M. Magne, Marshal Vaillant, General Lebouf, and 
Admiral Rigault de Genouilly retain their respective port- 

olios, 

Tropmann’s trial was concluded on Thursday. The Pro- 
cureur-General said that a worse assassin than the accused 
had never been brought before a court of justice, and he 
asked that the punishment should be equal to the crime. 
For the defence, M. Lachaud set up the plea of insanity, 
and spoke of Tropmann as “a ferocious animal who ought 
to be muzzled, but not killed.” Upon his mother and some 
of his relations being named the prisoner wept bitterly. 
He was found guilty, and condemned to death, On hearing 
his sentence he smiled, and bowed to the court. 

Rome, Dec. 29.—The General Congregation of the Coun- 
cil held a sitting yesterday at St Peters, which lasted five 
hours and a half. Thirteen Father’s of the Council had 
announced their intention of speaking, but, in consequence 
of the acoustic defects of the hall, only five addressed the 
Assembly, among others, Cardinal Rauscher, Archbishop 
of Vienna, The Assembly discussed the question of he- 
terodox philosophy. The Times Correspondent announces 
the defection from the ranks of the Opposition, of Cardinal 
Prince Schwarzenberg, Primate of Bohemia, who, from his 
active professions of resistance to the Papal pretensions, 
was regarded as its leader. Though this has been 








little Princess Allfair ; while Miss Nelly Harris and! damaging blow, the writer does not think the battle lost. 
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Spirit of the Journals, 


CAUSE AND CURE OF RELAPSING FEVER. 


e W Times says, the cause of the disease 40 
EB ive Ae as “Relapsing Fever” is having nothing 
to eat, If nothing to eat be persevered in long enough, 
the stomach loses the faculty of digestion, and the poor 
yictim not only relapses, but finally collapses altogether, 
and then there is an end of him. This charming state of 
things, so beautifully illustrating the physiology of no 
digestion, now affects thousands of our fellow-creatures in 
these wealth-enjoying and wealth-producing isles. Within 
a greater or less distance of splendour and wealth are miles 
upon miles of grim abodes on which social sunlight seldom 
shines, where poverty is a permanent tenant, whose rights 
none gainsay, where disease always lingers, and where 
Famine Fever now immolates its victims day by day, and 
night by night, as the weary hours of misery pass by. No 
doubt, Famine Fever assails many who do not exert them- 
selves to work, and earn their bread; but legions of men 
and women who would work, if they lived in a country 
where labour and pay were more happily conjoined, are 
struck down by the fell disorder, from no fault of their own. 
Tramp, tramp, with weary feet, and wearier heart, asking 
begging, beseeching for work, and no work to be had, This 
secures metal depression and nothing to eat. The sufferer 
is ready for the fever, and the fever is ready for the 
sufferer. Hospitals! Hospitals! is then the cry. What 
for? For the patients to die in, because, if nothing to eat 
has done its work, vain are all the efforts to bring diges- 
tion back when food comes. Hospitals, hospitals, more of 
them, and infirmaries too; but why stop at this stage— 
why not go at once to coffins, undertakers, sextons, and 
graves? More cemetery accommodation or more food— 
these are the real practical alternatives. More hospitals is 
a wretched halfway house, worse than a Doubting Castle, 
because it is, for starved people, an Undoubting Castle, in 
which Famine Fever is the grim giant from whom there is 
small hope of escape. ‘More coffins and more ceme- 
teries ” would not sound like a humane cry ; but ‘“ More hos- 
pitals ’ isa grand humbug, and looks like benevolence, when 
it is, as our American friends have it, an “ almighty sham.” 
In the present terrific distress our Poor-Law machinery 
fails, Mr Goschen and all his crew are little better than 
Dame Partington and her mop, immortalised by Sydney 
Smith as good for a puddle, but laughable in conflict with 
the sea. The Goschen mop seems a very small one—only 
big enough to smear a little writing ink on paper to make 
mild essays of no use. Mr Goschen has his doubts— 
when Famine Fever stalks the land—whether the old Poor- 
Law, the famous 43rd of Elizabeth, was not, after all, a 
mistake, It assumes that folks havea right to live—a 
most awkward assumption for Poor-Law officials, The 
principle of the Elizabethan Act survives in modern legis- 
lation—that people have a right to live ; but the bungling 
machinery and the purblind officials seem to consider they 
have a right to die of “Relapsing Fever ”’—beautiful 
name! No doubt this right to live is an awkward fact, 
but then it is written on men’s hearts and souls with 
Divine ink, which no Poor-Law Board can blot out. Right 
to live does not in any wise mean right to die in hospitals 
and infirmaries, and the provision of such accommodation 
as substitutes for timely relief in the homes of the dis- 
tressed and needy is a grim satire—a bad funereal joke. 
“Famine Fever’ is a proof that Want has stretched her 
hydra head and snake-like arms over wider regions than 
private charity can reach. By all means let private charity 
and Poor-Law machinery work together, but the Poor-Law 
machinery is neither big enough nor elastic enough for the 
sad times in which we live. One workhouse rejects the 
needy wretch because it is full, and another offers employ - 
ment for a little bread and no pay. It is hopeless to wait 
for costly extensions of large buildings in which to meltdown 
the destitute and the sick. The huge job of an infirmary 
on Highgate hill—got up by Mr Wyatt and the late Board 
of St Paneras Guardians—is now destined to receive the 
sick from several parishes. Westminster, Bloomsbury, and 
St Pancras are to cart their sick there, and the 100,0001. 
or 80 the great pile will cost, and the large annual sum for 
managing it, might, under honester and wiser management, 
have sufliced to relieve the poor in their own homes, and 
kept the ‘Relapsing Fever” off. Mr Torrens, M.P. for 
Finsbury, has pointed out these things for many months, 
and urged arrangements for efficient house-to-house relief. 
Mr Goschen and his assistants have allowed the huge jobs 
to go on with oceasional hindrance, and some little mitiga- 
tion, but they have done nothing to make home relief 
efficient and prompt, ‘There should be no continuance of 
relief to the able-bodied without enforeing work, and the 
work should be paid for at a moderate price. Private 
charity cannot enforce regulations of this kind, though it 
may, and ought, to follow Mr Alsager Hill’s advice, and 
let mquiry, a8 a rule, precede relief. It is time to stop 
the Famine Fever with food, and the Folly Fever by 
plain speaking. Officialism seems always to suffer under 
a relapsing disease, Mr Goschen has caught the com- 
plaint. He means well, no doubt, but a bolder hand 
than his must lay the foundations of a wiser scheme for 
mitigating a huge calamity. 








POOR-LAW RELIEF AND PRIVATE CHARITY. 


A writer, signing himeelf “a Holborn Guardian,” ff 
the following criticism on Mr Goschen's scheme in the 


‘ly News of the 27th inst.: Now, sir, this question of 
mee ie is not to be settled in ‘any off-hand way. It 
seems, indeed, an easy and plausible way of simplifying 
and organising charitable relief. It is a very captivating 
proposal to publish the names of all persons who ae 
obtaining charity and poor-relief for the one-sided purpose : 
relieving the donors of charity from all unnecessary trouble 
and imposition, though obviously without the least thought 
for the self-respect of the recipients. Why, sir, I have 
been accustomed to think that one of the first charac- 
teristics of successful charity is secrecy—not letting the 
right hand know what the left is doing; but here is a 
proposal to publish lists in which will be blazoned forth 
that A. B. got coals from the vestry, bread from the church, 
a dinner from old Mrs B. on Sunday, half-a-dozen soup 
tickets from a district visitor, and an order for grocery 
from the almoner of some public charity. The ans 
thought it would be impossible to publish the fact that 
A. B. required to have his rent paid, and that O. D. could 
not go to work because his tools were in pawn, Why 
impossible # says the Times; we need not be squeamish in 
the matter. Why impossible, if only for one reason, that 
the lists would become advertisements of poverty, and that 
a score or more of benevolent people would rush at once to 
help the man out of a difficulty which by a little per- 
severance arid industry he ought to overcome himself ; and 
worse than this, no one would know who or how many 
did it after all. But to what would the publication of 
such lists inevitably lead? First of all, to improper 
pressure being put upon the deserving and shamefaced 
poor, who, shrinking from such publicity, would prefer to 
suffer rather than receive aid at the moment, often the 
first, when it was urgently required. It is a repetition of 
the attempt to establish for charity what I have shown 
to have failed so signally for Poor Law relief, viz., a sort 
of “self-acting test ” of need, and this test would, like the 
“ workhouse test,” operate least powerfully in the case of 
the imposing scoundrel, who so far from shrinking from 
publicity, would be rather glad to see his name in the 
charitable lists—the more so, as, if he got only his deserts, 
he would seem to a host of benevolent people to be shame- 
fully treated, cnd inadequately relieved. For his own 
welfare the poor man must be occasionally pinched by 
inadequate relief, otherwise he will make no effort to 
maintain himself ; no published lists would therefore satisfy 
that large proportion of the public who have soft bearts 
and injudicious sympathies, the more so as the lists would 
fail to afford any record of that most important assistance, 
far more important than material relief, which the poor 
obtain from simple personal intercourse with their educated 
fellow men and women. These lists would, therefore, 
inevitably serve to direct the streams of secret benevolence 
into the very channels they were intended to dry up. They 
would become advertisements of canting poverty, and instead 
of removing, they would seriously increase the difficulties in 
the administration of judicious relief. 





REJECTION OF MR GOSCHEN’S PLAN BY THE 
ISLINGTON BOARD. 


At a meeting pf the Islington Board of Guardians on the 
Ist of December, the following report was brought wp by Mr 
Hicks, the Clerk to the Board, on the special minute of the 
Poor-Law Commission, regarding the relief of the poor in the 
metropolis : 

“ The intention of the minute ap to be for the pur- 

se of offering suggestions whereby a cordial understanding 

tween the Poor-Law authorities and the charitable organi- 
sations may be brought about, so that the two may work to- 
gether, and yet prevent persons from receiving relief of the 


the class of persons relieved by the Poor-Law authorities, and 
the description of relief by them which is prohibited, and 
suggesting regulations which the agents of charities might 
with advantage engage to observe as a practice. The object 
of the minute to establish the co-operation proposed may be 
deemed desirable, but, as stated therein, ‘The question arises 
how far it is possible to mark out the separate limits of the 
Poor-Law and of charity respectively, and how it is possible 
to secure joint action between the two.’ It certainly seems 
to be extremely doubtful whether the object can be reached 
by the means suggested, or any other of a voluntary kind, 
and whether it would be wise to provide a compulsory ma- 
chinery in the cases of charities is also very doubtful. As 
appears by the minute, one of the most recognised principles 
actually destitute, and not in aid of wages. If this principle 
were strictly acted upon, there would «gg 
paupers, for it would be difficult to show that many of them 
were actually destitute, and that those who are able to 
work a little earn no wages. Those described in the 
minute as actually destitute and totally destitute are of 
necessity received and maintained in the workhotises. It 
is further suggested by the minute, ‘That charitable organi- 
sations would find their most appropriate sphere in assisting 
those who are not actual paupers, leaving to the operation of 
the general law those who are actually destitute.’ Aud it is 
then suggested, ‘ The best means to meet the difficulty would 
seem to be that in all those cases where the Guardians are 
se relief, and in all such cases the relief must by law 
e adequate, the almoners of charity should abstain from 
giving. ood or money, or supplying any such articles as the 
uardians are strictly bound to grant.’ If the out-door 
relief were made adequate to the entire maintenance of the 
paupers, and these principles were strictly acted u n, th: 
allowances must be increased to an extent unbearable to th: 
majority of the ratepayers. It is often the case that the out 
door poor have some friend, such as an old employer or : 
relation, not able to maintain them, but who is able an 





willing to assist them. The minute on to state, ‘ Tha’ 
the general principle to be borne in ‘nind seems to be tha: 


as do not clash with or over. 


fact, do come in contact with that class 
act on the 





the obligations of the Guardians should not be curtailed? — 
ie That, where the charitable associations consider it 
within their province to deal at all with pe 
Fe a son fet by ceneip oa oa, tor al aoe are 
oe ; es relief administered . 9 
uardians ; and that where charities, as a matter of 

fac 1 0 of poor, they should | 
inciples indicated, and, as far as reigeet 4 
cert with the Guardians.’ is maagrered y the minute, — 
«The first point is that there should be every opportunity 
for every agency, official and private, eng in irlieries q 
the poor, to know fully and accurately details of the 
work performed by all similarly a That a publ 

istering office should be estab in every large dis 
i eg should be kept of all persons aphya ) 
relief, with such particulars as might guide others in n- 
quiries.’ The obstacles and resp in the Pose J of such a 
co-operation would be so numerous under a voluntary system, ~ 
a gp legal means to enforce it, that nothing practicable — 
would result from it. The number of agencies, which in a © 
large district are very considerable, there being one or more 
separate and independent charities in connection with nearly 7 
every place of worship, as well as many others, would prevent 7 
the required co-operation, unless they could be all brought 


co 


4) 
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into one, or reduced to a much smaller number. No volun. © 


tary action would provide the registering office and registers, — 
Sead. supposing the co-operation practicable, the cae : 
and staff, from the amount of correspondence and labour in — 
preparing registers, would entail considerable expense, which 
many of the charity agents would not be authorised to pay, 
while others would be unwilling to give up their independ- 
ence in the disposal of their funds, and the registers, to be © 
effective, should be complete and kept through the year. If 
the above difficulties were removed, the registers, prepared — 
at a considerable cost, would be of comparatively small value, — 
for the following reasons: 1. The number of names en & 
in it would soon make it too cumbrous for use ; the number — 
of persons now on the relief lists for this parish is 4,358, 

2. The shifting character of the population would encumber — 
it with a constant addition of new names and duplicate 
entries ; also the retention of the names of those who have 


died or removed, and it would not be unusual for persons, in 


removing from one 
3. The register might | 
time which would be no criterion as to whether relief should — 
be given at another. In the majority of the cases, relieving- 
officers and others could not go to a distant office to search a — 
cumbrous register for information, which would often be — 
useless, before distributing relief to urgent and necessitous 
cases. The duty which it is suggested the Guardians, in their © 
official capacity, should now undertake is: ‘To print weekly 
lists containing the names and addresses of out-door — 

and the sums given in relief of each case,’ and the Poor-Law — 
Board will be prepared, ‘to authorise any reasonable remu- ~ 
neration for extra work to officers whom the Guardians may ~ 
employ to carry out this arrangement.’ With regard to this 
it may be observed that the relief lists are a good register, 
and the application and report books show the nature of each ~ 


pee to another, to change their names, 


ease ; and the relieving officers, upon the application of ~ 


charity agents, furnish all the information which they ~~ 
possess. To publish such lists would deter the deserving 
poor from applying for relief, while it would encourage the 


idle and undeserving to apply, and their names on the list ; 4 


would be some evidence that they required relief, and would 


act as an inducement to the charitable to furnish them with a 


additional help or assistance, which the Guardians could not 
grant. It is obvious that it would not be wise to publish 


such lists indiscriminately, and if they are to be prepared = 
correctly and printed weekly, as proposed, an officer must be 


appointed to attend to this work alone in the large and popu- 
lous parishes and unions during pressure in winter, and such 
an appointment the Poor-Law Board do not appear to con- 
template. If registering officers are to be established, and 
registers kept up weekly, as pro the plan should be car- 
ried out in its entirety by official hands, and not left to volun- 
tary action ; but it is to be hoped that there are other and 





same kind from two sources at the same time, also to show) 


of our Poor-Law is that relief should be given only to the; 


ry few out-door | 








more effective means to be discovered for the discouragement * 
and reduction of pauperism. It is proposed inthe minute as 


follows: ‘That it might be possible to agree on certain ° 
lations, which the “haritice 1 might, with much sdvaininen, 
engage to observe as a general practice.” 1—To abstain 
from giving money or food to those in receipt of parish relief. 
2.—To inform the relieving officers of any gifts of blankets 
or clothing, upon condition that the same should not be con- 
sidered for the purpose of curtailing the ordinary relief. 3.— 


They might apply to the relieving officers on behalf of all a 


totally destitute persons, and when the relieving officers are 
applied to for relief, and are bound to refuse it because the 
applicants are not actually destitute in the strict sense of the 
term, they gg on the names and addresses to the 
charity agents. 1 this might be desirable if the parish 
relief was made adequate to the entire maintenance of out- 
door paupers, and all the charity agents would observe such 
regulations ; but then the question arises whether the rate- 
payers could bear the increase to the rates which such ade- 
quate relief would occasion.” 

The report was adopted, and ordered to be sent to the 
Poor-Law Board. 





ARTISAN’S DWELLINGS IN NEW YORK. 


The following remarks on this subject are from the pen 
of Mr Robert Coningsby, addressed to the Daily Telegraph: 
“The rich can be well housed everywhere; but how 
fares it with the poor of New York, of whom there are 


quite as many in proportion to the inhabitants as in any 
other city of the world? You will find as many idlers 
around the liquor stores, as many beggars and Arabs in the 
vt and meek ren crowded into the tenement houses 
an I ever witnessed in th t parts 

ewig e most populous of 
tenement houses from five to 
+ are some 20,000 in 

ouses as many as thirty-six families live ; and I was in one 
of about 24ft. frontage, which contained fifty-two families. 
The people here 


In fact, all the working people live in those 
seven stories high, of which 
New York. In most of those 


are packed as close as herrings in a barrel, 





ery 


show the circumstances of a case atone 
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and are in some parts twice as many to the square mile as 
in any city of Europe. In their conetraction not the 
slightest attention is paid to light or ventilation. They 
are usually four rooms in depth—the centre one lighted 
from the front and back rooms, You have to grope your 
way up the staircase; for it is without light from top to 
bottom. The water is plentiful enough, and always on. 
New York receives 60,000,000 gallons per day from the 
Croton River, about thirty miles off ; but from the rocky 
nature of the ground upon which many of the houses are 
built it is impossible for the drainage to be perfect ; and 
were it not that New York is swept by the clear sea breezes 
I do not hesitate to say that most of these houses 
would be hotbeds of misery, disease, and death—more 
especially in the houses were the poor tailor is worked to 
death, where the son of St Orispin has to work far into the 
night to earn a living, and the poor seamstress, “‘ weary and 
worn,” as in the old country, is “ plying her needle and 
thread” to provide a scanty living for herself, and, perhaps, 
her little ones, Another Peabody is wanted here; and 
some say that he will be found in Mr A. T, Stewart, who, 
by a happy coincidence, is a native of the British Isles. I 
learn that he contemplates building homes for working 
people at some distance from the City, and con- 
structing a railroad tothem. I hope, for the sake of my 
fellow-workingmen here, that the statement may be true; 
but, in my opinion, they could do a deal for themselves if 
they had the will; for across the river to Brooklyn and 
Jersey there are some twenty ferry-boats running every 
five minutes, and in those places homes are better and 
cheaper. But men will be near their work, if they can, 
even at the sacrifice of health and life. Those miserable, 
uncomfortable, and unhealthy flats in the tenement houses 
are let at from thirty dollars to forty dollars per month ; 
so that a working man with a wife and a couple of children 
cannot get the poorest house accommodation for less than 
twelve dollars per-‘month. The houses are all heated with 
stoves, in which anthracite coal at twelve dollars a ton is 
burned, and on which the cooking is all done, Every family 
has its own stove, which they remove like any other piece 
of furniture, when about to leave; they economise fuel, 
and heat the rooms much better than open fireplaces; and 
they could be used with much advantage where fuel is dear 
in England. It fares little better with single men and 
women, who, through emigration, are in vast numbers 
here; they live in boarding-houses, which are nothing more 
than one of those tenement houses, fitted with beds in 
every room except one, on the ground floor, which is set 
apart for meals. The inmates pay from six dollars to 
seven dollars a week, and I admit that the food is very 
good. There is meat at every meal ; breakfast before they 
go out at seven in the morning, dinner at twelve, and tea 
at six p.m.—no supper, like working men in London. A 
large bell summons all to meals, and if you fail to attend 
you get nothing until the next time. On Sundays or holi- 
days you keep your bed-room, or go out. Food here is 
about the same price as in England, but not so good. With- 
out entering into details—which I must reserve for future 
letters, when I describe the condition of the trades—my 
present conviction is that a working man in any trade here 
does not enjoy so much social comfort as a man of the 
same trade in England, with both in full employment. 


Hetos of the Week, 


Home Notes. 

An inquest was opened on Monday at Ewell on the body 
of the man Huggett, who died from the effects of injuries 
received in an explosion on the 22ndultimo. The facts 
elicited at the inquiry left little doubt that the deceased 
went to a house where his former paramour lived with the 
intention of doing her some bodily harm; but while the 
woman escaped unhurt, Huggett was fearfully charred and 
blackened. After the explosion, however, he stabbed him- 
self with a clasp knife, and the inquiry was adjourned in 
order to ascertain whether death was the result of the 
wound or the explosion, or both. On Thursday the Ooro- 
ner’s jury returned a verdict “That the decased, Thomas 
Huggett, destroyed himself whilst in a state of unsound 
mind.” The jury gave their fees (12s.) to the mother, 

The Duke of Somerset and Sir L. Palk declined to 
attend the banquet given on Thursday to Dr Temple 
at Exeter. The Bishop has consented to distribute the 
prizes to the students of the Plymouth School of Science 
at an early day. 

The steamers belonging to Mr R. Young. of Wisbech, 
have been chartered for Bombay vid the Suez Canal. 

A young man named Henry Hunt, who had been married 
at Dudley on Christmas-day, quarrelled at supper with his 
“ best man,” who cut his friend’s throat and then absconded. 
Hunt lies in a very dangerous state. 

The magistrates at the various metropolitan police 
courts were engaged for the greater portion of Monday and 
Tuesday morning in disposing of the Boxing-day charges. 
These were principally drunk and disorderly cases, or cases 
of assault. In most instances the defendants were dis- 
eharged, or let off with the payment of a small fine. 

An important Tenant-right Conference was held on 
Monday in the Town-hall, Ballymena, under the presidency 
of Sir Shafto Adair. Resolutions were passed in favour of 
the tenant right in Ulster, which exists in the case of 
buildings and improvements, without assistance, but by the 





sanction of the landlord ; that property so created should iby a fellow-workman, in search of employment. They 
be secured by legal enactment; that to limit its value is;entered the Brougham’s Arms, Kirkgate, where, because 
unjust ; that there should be adequate security for tenure;Murgatroyd refused to contribute towards rewarding a 
by the tenant upon payment of rent, except in cases of| fiddler who had been performing, he was attacked by two 
great public improvement; that the right of the owner to|men, named Francis Tighe and Thomas Doherty. he 
the soil be ascertained by a periodical revision; and that a/dragged Murgatroyd on the longsettle, then threw him 
land court be established in each province. down with great force, and afterwards hammered his head 
A shocking accident took place at the Bristol Theatre on}upon the stone floor. Doherty, who seems to have been to 
Monday night. A great crowd had assembled outside the}some extent maddened with drink, savagely kicked the 
theatre on a steep gangway leading to the pit and gallery. helpless man over the face, bruising his nose and mouth, 
About seven o'clock, just before the doors were opened, ajand caused them to bleed, All this took place in a very 
ery of “Fire” was raised, and immediately the doors were| brief space of time. An ineffectual attempt at interposi- 
unbarred there was a fearful rush towards them. One/tion was made on the part of some of the persons present. 
poor woman fell down, and the obstruction caused large} Another man, named John Tighe, recognised Murgatroyd 
numbers of others who were pushing in to fall on her, and|as having been a comrade of his in the militia assembling 
ultimately nearly thirty men, women, and young people/at Halifax, and seems to have made some effort on his 
tumbled over one another in a heap, over which those| behalf, An appeal was made by this man’s sister to 
behind still pushed in order to obtain admission. When}Francis Tighe to cease his violence. She was heard to 
the panic was over twenty-three persons were taken up| exclaim in Irish, “ Don’t strike him—he is an English- 
insensible ; fourteen of those undermost were found to be|man ;” but the brutal fellow did not heed her. The man 
quite dead, and they were taken into the refreshment room|was taken up quite dead. Tighe and Doherty were 
and laid out. The remainder were conveyed to the in- apprehended immediately. 
firmary, where up to twelve o’clock at night four others France. 
had died, making eighteen deaths in all. Of those lying M. de Bourgueney, a member of the Senate, is dead, 
dead in the refreshment room six were women, four men,|The Patrie of Monday evening declares that the rumour 
and four boys and four girls. The performance of the| circulated in the Paris newspapers that seventy-five arrests 
pantomime was continued to the end. The dread of fur- have been made among the soldiers of the Army of Paris 
ther accident, it is stated, prevented the manager from|js without foundation. “Certain individuals,” adds the 
stopping the performance. When the facts were known] Patrie, “ attempted to spread anarchical principles among 
the scenes outside the theatre and infirmary are said to/ the troops, but their endeavours were met with indifference 
have been very painful. and contempt.” 
An unseemly disturbance took place at the Corn Ex-| In Monday’s sitting of the Legislative Body, General 
change in Mark Lane on Monday. It was begun by some| Leboouf, the Minister of War, promised to lay on the table 
of the sample-men on the Exchange, who wanted to have| of the Chamber, in addition to the inquiry and the report 
the place closed on account of its being Boxing-day, to}of Count Lehon on the state of Algeria, the resolutions 
which the managing committee were opposed. The mal- passed by the General Councils of Algeria, which will be 
contents began pelting some of the members of the Ex-| ready in a few d.ys. MM. Jules Ferry, Arago, and Gam- 
change with sample bags containing flour and grain, and] betta laid on the table a Bill for modifying the present 
in some cases with flour taken from casks and thrown by| electoral law; and M, Glais-Bizoin a Bill respecting official 
the open hand. This went on to such an extent that the! advertisements, M, Garnier Pagés also requested leaye to 
committee called in the police, which for a time had the]introduce one Bill abolishing the newspaper stamp duty, 
effect of making matters worse, and it is said that the ser-/and another permitting foreign newspapers to enter freely 
geant in charge of the constables drew his staff, but was|into France. The Chamber afterwards resumed the debate 
persuaded to return it to his pocket. Eventually the police|on the doubtful elections, on M. Pereiere’s election. After 
withdrew and order was gradually restored. some discussion a vote was taken, and the election annulled 
Charles Dickens, Esq. (the President), will take the|by 130 against $1 votes. M. Duvergier, the Minister of 
chair at the annual dinner in behalf of the funds of the} Justice, read a decree closing the extraordinary Session, 
Newsvendors’ Benevolent and Provident Institution, at|/and opening the ordinary Session. 
Freemasons’ Tavern, on the 5th of April. It will be} The Official Journal of Monday stated that Senor 
remembered that ill health prevented Mr Dickens from}Olozaga, who had been summoned by his Government to 
filling this position in April last. We congratulate the} proceed to Madrid, was received by the Emperor and the 
newsvendors upon gaining so able a chairman, and recom-| Empress at the Tuileries on Sunday. 
mend their deserving institution to a generous public. e Journal Offciel of the 28th announced that all the 
Dr Temple was formally enthroned in Exeter Cathedral] Ministers had tendered their resignation to the Emperor, 
on Wednesday morning. The city was decorated and the| which had been accepted by his Majesty. They only re- 
streets were filled with tators, notwithstanding a dense| main to carry on the business of State until their 
fog as well as the intense cold. At half-past nine o’clock| successors have been appointed. The Emperor wrote the 
a civic procession, including the city corporation, the] following letter, dated the 27th of December, to M. Emile 
mayors of boroughs, officers and members of friendly |Ollivier: “ Sir,—Ministers haying given me their resig- 
societies, and other local bodies, with the members for| nation, I address myself with ce to your patriotism 
North Devon, Sir 8. Northcote and Mr T. D. Acland,|in order to request you will designate the persons who can, 
was formed and marched up High street, the Bishop being|in conjunction with yourself, form a homogeneous Cabinet, 
warmly cheered on the route. The Dean and Chapter of! faithfully representing the majority of the Legislative 
Exeter, including Prebendary Mackarness, Bishop Elect of| Body, and resolved to out, in the letter as well as in 
Oxford, received Dr Temple in the cathedral yard, where an|the spirit, the Senatus Consultum of the 8th of September. 
address was read to him by one of the senior boys of the|I rely upon the devotion of the Legislative Body to the 
episcopal school. The Bishop promised his patronage to/ great interests of the country as well as upon yours to aid 
the school, and aecording to ancient custom presented the|me in tho task I have undertaken to bring into regular 
lad who read the address with a guinea. The cathedral| working a constitutional system.” 
was densely crowded and presented an imposing spectacle.! In Tuesday’s sitting of the Legislative Body, M. Schneider 
In the chapter house the clerk read the mandate of the| was elected President, and the Marquis de Talhouet, M. 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and other preliminary formalities |Chevandier de Valdrome, Baron Jerome Dayid, and Count 
having been gone through, the Bishop made the declaration| Napoleon Daru, Vice-Presidents of the Chamber, Two 
of allegiance to the Queen and took the oath to “ faithfully | hundred and forty-eight members took part in the voting. 
rule and govern in this bishopric.” The procession| The following were appointed Secretaries of the Ohamber : 
returned to the cathedral, where the service was proceeded|M. Bournat, M. Martel, M. Terme, M. Pe , M. Magnin, 
with, and the Bishop was duly installed. Dr Temple/and M. Josseau. Messrs Herbet and Lebreton were re- 
preached an eloquent sermon from the first chapter of the| elected questors. M. Schneider, in taking his seat in 
Gospel of St John, fourteenth verse, ‘And the Word was! presidential chair, delivered a speech in which he 
made flesh, and dwelt among us.” The Sacrament con-|the Legislative Body for having called him to share in 
cluded the service, when the Bishop was entertained, at| great mission which from that day forth had been 
lunch at the deanery. On Thursday he was the guest of|in the hands of the House. He added: “ The 
the Mayor and Town Council of Exeter at the Guildhall. | dressed by the Emperorto M. Emile Ollivier crowns 
The death is announced of the Ven. Thomas Noel Two-|; t modifications in our institutions that it may be 
peny, M.A., Archdeacon of Flinders, in the diocese of Ade-|looked upon as accomplishing a pacific revolution. It 
laide. He was educated in England, and was for many| affords the noble spectacle of a Sovereign relinquishing a 
years rector of Casterton, Rutland. He went to Australia| portion of his powers while continuing to enjoy the confi- 
in 1862, and took charge of the Melrose Mission. After-|dence of the people. In the face of such an act, all pre- 
wards he was nominated by the Bishop to the Archdeaconry |judices should die away, divisions diminish or disappear, 
of Flinders. and political hostility cease to exist. I invite all senti- 
A disastrous fire took place on the evening of Christmas-|ments of patriotism to join in consolidating the Empire 
Day in Sandwich Street, Burton Crescent, resulting in the|and in develo liberty, so that it may everywhere pene- 
death of six persons. An inquest was held on the bodies|trate our national customs. The Chamber has been in- 
on Wednesday afternoon, when no decisive evidence as to| vested to-day with the powers of a Parliamentary réyime ; 
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the origin of the he wasgiven. The jury strongly|it is called upon to set an example, and to prove by the 
censured the conduct of landlord of the premises, John | moderation ary the dignity of its discussions that it has 


Winnett, for not having at once tried to apprise the in-|solely at heart the welfare of the nation.” The i 
mates of the upper floor when the fire was discovered,|tive Body then adjourned till January 10. Most of the 
instead of saving his furniture, and he was soundly hissed| journals regard the letter of the Emperor Napoleon to M. 
by the audience. The jury found that no blame attached|Emile Ollivier as opening a new era—namely, that of a 
to the members of the Fire Brigade. Parliamentary Empire, ‘The Temps says, “ it is the abdi- 

A brutal murder was committed in a public-house in cation of personal power. The trial of Traupmann, for 
Leeds on Monday. the day a plasterer, named the murder of the Kinck family, commenced on 





Murgatroyd, came from Bradford to Leeds, accompanied|/morning. An immense crowd assembled at the 
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The bill of indictment was read. There are sixty-three 
witnesses to be examined. Traupmann listened almost 
with indifference while the bill was being read over ; when, 
however, it recited the plots laid to inveigle the Kinck 
family to Paris, Traupmann became evidently agitated and 
grew pale, When that part of it giving the detailed 
account of the murder was read, Traupmann exhibited no 
signs of emotion. Traupmann persisted in asserting that 
Kinck, sen., was concerned with him in the forgery affair, 
and that Jean Kinck was poisoned by one of their accom- 
plices, Traupmann persisted in his system of defence 
throughout. 

M. Emile Ollivier offered to Messrs Buffet and Jules 
Brame, through Count Daru, to enter the new Cabinet, but 
this proposal was refused, and the negotiations are still pro- 
ceeding. A rumour is current that Baron Haussmann, the 
Prefect of the Seine, has tendered his resignation, and that 
M. Chevreau will be appointed in his stead. 

The Emperor has addressed a letter to M. de Forcade la 
Roquette in which he says: “ It is not without regret that 
I accept your resignation and that of your colleagues. It 
is a pleasure to me to acknowledge the services you have 
rendered to the country and to myself by faithfully carry- 
ing out the latest reforms and by firmly maintaining public 
order.” 

M. Bourbeau and M. Gressier have been nominated 
Commanders of the Legion of Honour. 

The Prince de la Tour d'Auvergne and M. Gressier have 
been appointed Senators. 





Italy. 

The ex-Queen of Naples gave birth to a daughter at 
Rome on Christmas Eve. 

Cardinal Reisach, one of the five Presidents of the 
Council, died on the 23rd ultimo, at Annecy, in Savoy. 

The Committee of the Council appointed to consider 
matters of ecclesiastical discipline is composed of two 
Spanish Bishops, six Italian, two Austrian, one Bavarian, 
and three English Bishops—those of Birmingham, Tuam, 
and Bombay—and five American—namely the Bishops of 
New York, Mexico, Quebec, Bolivia, and Peru. 

Monday being the fate day of the Pope, the officers of 
the Pontifical Army presented their congratulations to his 
Holiness, and expressed their fidelity and devotion to his 
person. The Pope, in reply to an address of General 
Kanzler, expressed his confidence that the C®cumenical 
Council would dissipate darkness and give to the world 
peace and prosperity. He refuted the argument of those 
who maintain that the Pope should have no army because 
Christ had none. 


respect and high consideration which, in conformity with 
my duties, I owe to the orders of his Imperial Majesty. 
The ceremony of reading the firman has been performed 
with the necessary honours, and I have handed to Server 
Effendi this letter, with a prayer for the maintenance and 
confirmation towards me of the favour of his Majesty, of 
which, under all circumstances, I amin need. I shall, per- 
haps, have other occasions for submitting certain requests 
to the clemency of his Majesty and the benevolent atten- 
tion of your Highness.” 

The Porte has not yet received the Viceroy’s answer to 
its note requesting the despatch of the new Egyptian iron- 
clads and breech-loaders to Constantinople. The Levant 
Times says the Khediye will shortly visit Constantinople. 


Switzerland. 

M. Ruffy, who in the last sitting of the Federal Council 
was elected President of the Confederation, died on Tues- 
day night. 

6 Portugal. 

It is rumoured that a modification, or even an entire 
change in the Cabinet, is probable, and that the Duke de 
Saldanha and the Bishop of Vizen may be called to form a 


new Ministry. 
Canada. 


It is announced that the Government of the Dominion, 
in consequence of the resistance encountered in taking pos- 
session of the Hudson’s Bay territory, will not pay the 
purchase-money until next spring. 

It is expected that Governor M‘Dougall will be recalled, 

and that Vice-Chancellor Sprague will be appointed Chan- 
cellor of Ontario, vice Mr Van Koughnet, deceased. 
The insurgents of the Red River have issued a declara- 
tion of independence, in which they protest against their 
transfer to Canada without their consent. They further 
declare that they will resist it, and assert that the Provin- 
cial Government is the only lawful authority in the terri- 
tory. In conclusion, they state that they are willing to 
negotiate with Canada to secure a good government and 
assure the prosperity of the people. 


America. 
President Grant has issued an order for the re-establish- 
ment of the supremacy of military rule in Georgia under 
General Terry. The President has also published a pro- 
clamation announcing in eulogistic terms the death of ex- 
Secretary Stanton. 

General Reynolds has rejected the votes of two counties 
in Texas, and has announced that Mr Davis (Radical) has 
been elected Governor. 

The Fenian Brotherhood in New York are said to be 





The Court of Rome still maintains the principle that 
the Fathers of the Council have not the right of discussing 
the statutes laid down for the regulation of their delibera- 
tions. The Pope has expressed himself in this sense in| 
reply to several prelates who waited on his Holiness to 
protest against the regulations drawn up for settling the 
proceedings of the Council. 

The General Congregation of the Council has named the | 
members elected to examine the questions connected with | 
religious orders. The discussion relative to matters of 
faith afterwards commenced, and five Bishops spoke on the 
proposals submitted for debate. 

The Archbishops of Vienna, San Luigi, Sorrento, Nisibi, 
Smyrna, Malta, and Halifax delivered speeches at the 
General Congregation of the ({cumenical Council on 
Tuesday. 

The baptism of the daughter of the Queen of Naples 
was performed on Wednesday at the Farnese Palace. Car- 
dinal Antonelli, representing the Pope, held the child at 
the font. The Empress of Austria, the ex-Princesses of 
Naples, Tuscany, and Parma, several Cardinals, and a depu- 
tation from the Neapolitan Provinces were present. The 
infant Princess received the names of Christina Maria Pia. 

The Mont Cenis Railway is blocked up by snow. 

It is reported that the town of Santa Maura was entirely 
destroyed by an earthquake at dawn on the 28th ult. 


Austria. 

Advices have been received at Vienna from Cattaro, 
stating that the insurgents of the district of Braciani had 
given up their arms to the authorities, and sworn allegiance 
and loyalty to the Emperor. The meeting with the dis- 
affected of the Kriosciani district, which was to have been 
held at Greben, for the purpose of negotiating terms of 
submission, could not be held on account of the inclemency 
of the weather, only twelve persons being present, and 
General Prince Auersperg postponed the meeting till 
another time, 


j 


Russia. 

A telegram from St Petersburg, December 28, says that 
the following changes have been made in the diplomatic 
representation of Russia abroad: the Russian Minister at 
Brussels, Prince Orloff, has been appointed Minister at 
Vienna, and is replaced at the Belgian Court by Count 
Bludoff, at present Russian representative at the Court of 
Saxony. The latter post is filled by Councillor von 
Kotzebue, hitherto acting as Russian Chargé d’Affaires at 
Carlsruhe. M. Sabouroff, Councillor of the Embassy in 
re ga nar haat g Se seep and Baron von Uxkull- 

yllenband, Councillor o ation at Vienna, is appointed 
Russian Minister at Sacer _ 


The text of the Viceroy's some, 

@ text of the Viceroy’s reply, which was brought b 
Server Effendi, has been published. In it the Khedive 
asys; “I have received the firman of the Sultan with the 


preparing another expedition against the British possessions 
in America. At the O'Neil head-quarters (says the New 


| York Times) they have a large number of what they state 


to be needle-guns, and many of their officers are travelling 
among the circles in the adjacent districts on secret service. 
This time, it is added, they mean to keep their future 
movements entirely to themselves, to prevent premature 
disclosures and the interference of the authorities. 

Secretary Fish has, by direction of the President, sent a 
circular to the Ministers accredited to Maritime Powers, 
instructing them to propose the participation of those 
Powers in a Convention in the form of a treaty relative to 
ocean cables. He suggests as bases, reciprocity of conces- 
sions, protection of cables during war, and immunity of 
despatches from Government espionage. 


New South Wales. 

The Times’ correspondent, writing from Sydney under 
date Nov. 8, informs us that the Budget has given general 
satisfaction. The Opposition, however, headed by Sir 
James Marten, has vigorously attacked its free-trade prin- 
ciples, but without success. Ohagrined at their own in- 
ability when in office to economise, they loudly affirm that 
the retrenchments promised’ by the Government are im- 
possible. It is considered probable that the Government 
will resort to direet as well as indirect taxation, and an 
absentee tax is talked of. The Opposition lacks organisa- 
tion, while the present Ministry has established itself in 
popular estimation. A strong feeling exists in the colony 
against the injudicious policy of the Home Government in 
releasing the Fenian prisoners, They had the audacity to 
organise a “pic-nic’’ at Clontarf, where the Prince was 
shot, and a local sculptor was employed to execute a bust 
of O'Farrell, the assassin, from a cast taken after his exe- 
cution. The demonstration, however, was forbidden by the 
Government. The Assisted Emigration Bill has been 
thrown out, it being alleged that the Roman Catholic 
priests invite over large numbers of their co-religionists 
from Ireland, and thus absorb an undue share of the educa- 
tional grant. The Colonial Confederation scheme is not 
favourably regarded by the colonists, who think its assumed 
advantages equivocal. 


: : India. 

Her Majesty's ship Galatea, with the Duke of Edin- 
burgh on board, arrived at Calcutta on the 23rd ultimo. 
His Royal Highness landed under a royal salute from the 
batteries, and, accompanied by the Viceroy, together with 
the Governors of Madras and Bombay, the civil and 
military officers, and the principal native chiefs, proceeded 
in state to the Government House. The reception of his 
Royal Highness was grand and imposing, and most cordial. 
Large numbers of all classes of Europeans were present. 
The crowds of natives assembled in the streets were 
immense. The Prince and the Viceroy afterwards attended 
the Opera in state, 





China. 

Telegrams from Yokohama, under date Dec. 2nd, state 
that the Mikado has granted a full pardon to the Tycoon 
and Prince Aidiso. The Japanese Government has ratified 
atreaty with the representatives of the Foreign Powers pro- 
hibiting foreigners from trading in the unopened ports. A 
plot to assassinate the British Minister has been discovered 
among the Japanese, but has been frustrated. 








Court and’ Fashion. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales, and Prince Victor and 
Prince George of Wales; attended by the Hon. Mrs W. and 
Major Grey, left Marlborough House on Monday for 
Holkham, on a visit to the Earl and Countess of Leicester. 

The weather at Holkham remains very severe, for though 
no snow has fallen for two or three days the frost remains, 
and Holkham being greatly exposed the cold is felt very 
much. This does not, however, prevent the Royal and 
distinguished guests from enjoying the sport for which 
Holkham is so famous. ‘The Princess of Wales, with the 
Countess of Leicester, has taken several carriage drives, 
attended by the Hon. Mrs W. Grey. 

Lord and Lady Dufferin arrived on a visit to {her 
Majesty on Monday, and had the honour of dining with the 
Queen and Royal Family. 

Viscountess Clifden has succeeded Lady Waterpark as 
Lady in Waiting to her Majesty. Lord and Lady Dufferin 
have left Osborne. 

Prince Victor Galitzin has arrived at the Clarendon 
Hotel. 

The Marquis Townshend has returned to town from 
Duff House, Banff, from attending the funeral of the 
Countess of Fife. 

The Earl of Gainsborough and Viscount Campden have 
returned to Exton House from attending the funeral of 
the late Countess of Fife. 

The Earl Percy and Lord Colin Campbell have joined 
the Duke and Duchess of Northumberland and family party 
at Alnwick Castle, from Inverary Castle, Argyleshire. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Salisbury will enter- 
tain company early in the ensuing month at Hatfield 


House, Herts. 
otabilix, 


La France states that the cost of the fétes at the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal was thirty-three millions of francs 
(1,320,0007.) 

Columbia Market was on Monday the scene of one of the 
most cheering of the Christmas feasts afforded to the poor 
of London. The magnificent hall, having been beautifully 
decorated, was opened at twelve o’clock to 500 poor 
children out of the parish of St Thomas’s, Bethnel green, 
for whom a sumptuous dinner of roast beef and plum- 
pudding had been provided by the liberality and muni- 
ficence of Miss Burdett Coutts. At half-past five the hall 
was again opened, and the parents of the children who had 
been feasted were entertained, tea being laid for 600. 
After the tea a musical and other entertainment was given, 
which afforded much amusement to the guests. 

On Christmas night and Monday night the casuals 
arriving at the Kennington-lane Station were agreeably 
astonished at being informed, after receiving their usual 
ticket for a night’s lodging, that they could have a pint of 
hot spiced ale and about half-a-pound of plum-cake if they 
liked. It is needless to say that not one out of some 
eighty men, women, and children declined, and they were 
each directed, with a pass ticket, to a tavern adjacent to 
the station, where they were duly supplied with the cake 
and ale. The cost of this treat was defrayed by a trades 
man in the neighbourhood. 

PAUPERISM IN THE MErTROPOLIS.—Last week there were 
8,563 more paupers in London than in the corresponding 
period of last year. The total number was 152,543, in 
the proportion of 115,698 out-door to 36,845 in-door poor. 
In the corresponding week of 1867 there were 147,753 
paupers in the metropolis, and in third week of December, 
1866, the number was 123,961. 

Mr Gladstone completed his sixtieth year on Wednesday, 
and Mr Disraeli attained his sixty-fourth year yesterday. 

The election of O’Donovan Rossa will be dealt with by 
the House of Commons, as no petition has been presented 
ngriaws his return within the time prescribed by the Legis- 

ature. 
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THe Emigration Movement.—On Wednesday cme 
of the managing committee of the British and Coloni 
Emigration Fund was held at the Mansion House for the 





Society, and the National Emigration Aid Society. The 
Lord Mayor, the President of the Emigration Fund, oceu- 
pied the chair, and there were present Alderman Sir James 


the Hon. Reginald Capel, Mr E. H. Currie, Mr Henry — 
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purpose of considering a proposition to amalgamate with 
two other associations, 7.e., the Workmen’s Emigration — 
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Lawrence, M.P.; Sir George Grey, K.O.B.; Mr Corbett, 
one of the Metropolitan Poor Law Inspectors; Mr A. G. ~ 
Barclay, M.P.; Mr F. A. Bevan, the Rev. Canon Browt, 


Kingscote, the Rev. J. F. Kitto, Mr A. M‘Arthur, Mt 0. Be 7 
W. a Court Repington, Mr Standish Haly, honorary secré= 
tary, and Mr Joseph Gibbs, private secretary to the Lord — 

Mayor. The prevailing opinion appeared to be in favour — 
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of independent operation, it being considered that the 
various and diverse social and political tenets of some of 
the supporters of these societies would not harmonize if 
united, and would stop the flow of public contributions 
from the particular admirers of each scheme. Eventually, 
on the motion of Mr. Kingscote, seconded by Sir George 
Grey, the meeting passed an unanimous resolution to the 
effect that amalgamation with the other societies would not 
tend to assist the cause of emigration, and might create 
difficulty in the arrangements with the Colonial Govern- 
ments, with whom the British and Colonial Society were in 
correspondence, but that the meeting would be ready and 
willing from time to time to appoint members of their owr 
body to confer with the committees of other societies on 
any general question connected with emigration. 


Miss Nerson’s “ Juuret.”—Dr Westland Marston has 
published in the New York Home Journal an elaborate 
criticism of Miss Neilson’s acting, in which he speaks in 
high terms of this young actress. The critique is well 
worth reading, if only as a specimen of that careful and 
educated dramatic criticism which used to be more common 
in England than it is now. Dr Marston thus concludes 
his review of Miss Neilson’s ‘“ Juliet:’’ “Far more im- 
portant, however, both for novelty and impressiveness, was 
her realisation of terror in the famous potion scene. We 
had no mere declamation, no strained and grandiose effect, 
but the very nature of a susceptible-and imaginative girl 
environed by supernatural menaces. One action may be 
especially remarked for its boldness and its truth. When 
her fears have reached their climax, the actress starts to 
her feet, and, with rapid whirls, recoils from the phantoms 
of her brain; at. the same time, her hand, with a strange 
spasmodic motion, passés down her dress, as if she would 
thus assure herself that she is still free from their grasp. 
So straightforward and abrupt an expression of fear might 
have been thought hazardous beforehand, but genius is 
self-reliant, and the enthusiasm of the audience justly 
hailed this example of daring simplicity. The scene 
throughout was as nobly executed as conceived; if Miss 
Neilson’s struggle with her fears was terrible, her victory 
over them was sublime. Nothing could be finer than the 
look of exulting love with which she drained the phial to 
Romeo. It sprang from the same grand tragic feeling as 
her final effect in the play. Romeo is dead ; Juliet, dying, 
lies at a little distance. With a last rally of her energies, 
she drags herself to his side, draws the arm of the lifeless 
form round her neck, and, with a smile, drops her head 
upon the still bosom. Death and Love have striven, and, 
under the very blow of death, love sinks—a victor!” 


Apmission OF Lapres TO A SwepisH Universiry.—The 
‘‘Carolinska Institute’’ in Stockholm has expressed its 
willingness to admit female students to its lectures in the 
public hall. Instruction in anatomy will be given to ladies 
separately. Clinical lectures also will be given separately 
to female students, but the Carolinska Institute requires 
that those who join this class shall possess the same pre- 
paratory knowledge as the male students—viz., a degree of 
knowledge corresponding to the so-called university certifi- 
cate of having passed a successful examination in medico- 
philosophy. In order to facilitate women qualifying them- 
selves for the above class, the indefatigable Dr Schach has 
opened for ladies a higher course of medical instruction (in 
Stockholm), amongst whom two or three have expressed 
their desire to study medicine. The University of Stock- 
holm has lately published its programme under an organ- 
ised system, and intends to receive women students as well 
as men. 


A Picture or Aras Lire.—A curious picture of Arab 
life has just been exhibited before the Court of Assizes at 
Constantina, in Algeria. A native, named Ben-Kemmari, 
was accused of mutilating his wife by cutting off her nose 
and upper lip in a fit of jealousy. The mother of the 
victim said that to cure her son-in-law of his jealousy she 
had consulted a much venerated Marabout, who had given 
her as a charm for her daughter a serpent’s head wrap 
up in hemp leaves, which was to be placed in the folds of 
the husband’s turban. The woman appealed to the public 
present to prove that by this method she would have cured 
the man of his suspicions, ard several Arabs at once took 
off their head-gear, and triumphantly showed the same 
talisman, while a native officer of the court, without being 
consulted, called out to the judge, “Yes, I have also a 
serpent’s head ; it gives strength to the man and fidelity to 
the woman.” The prisoner was sentenced to eight years’ 
hard labour. 

Mr Lippe on Lonpon Improvements.—Mr Liddle, in 
his last quarterly report on the health of Whitechapel, in- 
timates that London improvements have begun at the 
wrong end, and there are many who agree with him. 
“ There are,’’ he says, “‘ some places in this district where 
the houses are so old, ill-constructed, and confined, that 
from the want of efficient ventilation and of proper privy 
accommodation, persons occupying them cannot enjoy 
good health, and as it is impossible to improve these 
houses, they ought to be taken down. They would soon 
be demolished if the same anxiety were displayed by the 
public authorities for the improvement of the health of 
the people, as such authorities now manifest in im- 
proving the traffic and embellishing the metrepolis. 
Upwards of six millions have been expended in ornamen- 
tation and in traffic convenience, whereby the wealthy are 
principally benefited, but not one single street, court, or 
alley, where the poor are compelled to dwell, has been im- 





proved at the public expense, in order to advance the phy- 
sical condition of the people. In the densely crowded 
streets in London, fever and other contagious or infectious 
diseases are very seldom or never absent, and such diseases 
extend over the whole metropolis when they prevail epide- 
mically ; the whole community, rich and poor, then suffer 
alike from their influence. It is surely time that public 
attention should now be directed to this matter, so that 
something effectual may be done to improve the existing 
state of things. I may further add that a great number 
of the houses in this district are used as common lodging- 
houses, which are under the inspection of the police, and 
are principally occupied by tramps and persons of the 
lowest class, There are also many of the houses which, 
from their almost inaccessible situations, afford shelter to 
thieves and vagrants, who make their way into London 
from all parts of the country; the former to obtain a 
larger field to carry on their depredations, and the latter 
to live upon the charity which is so indiscriminately 
bestowed by the unthinking members of the community. 
Almost the only persons who enter these abodes of wretch- 
edness are the police officers, the relieving and sanitary 
officers, and the medical officers of the union.’ —Medical 
Times and Gazette. 


THE State of Massachusetts has recently had its atten- 
tion called to a defect in its laws by a somewhat odd inci- 
dent. It is the custom on the anniversary called Thanks- 
giving Day for the governor to pardon the two prisoners 
whose conduct has been the most exemplary during con- 
finement. This year it was announced that the two who 
were “ pardoned ’’ were not criminals at all, but the victims 
of mistaken identity. There was, naturally, a general 
outery that this was no pardon at all, that the men de- 
served indemnification not pardon, and that two other 
prisoners had a right to liberation. It turns out, however, 
that there really exists no legal provision for freeing per- 
sons unjustly imprisoned except by pardoning them in the 
usual way ; that only thus could the law have been fullfilled 
on Thanksgiving Day, and—for the Massachusetts code 
seems to have further mysteries—that the two men who 
ought to have been pardoned must wait until Christmas 
Day. Why Christmas Day? Have we not read that the 
first day passed by the Puritans at Plymouth was Christmas, 
and that they worked through every hour to show their 
contempt of that “ Papal relic # '"’—Pall Mall Gazette. 








MONETARY REVIEW. 


Monday was observed as a holiday, not only on the Stock 
Exchange and in the public markets, but in the City gene- 
rally, excepting, of course, the banks and discount houses, 
which necessarily opened, but which did not find numerous 
attendants. The Funds opened on Tuesday at the same 
dull quotations current before the holidays. Consols were 
at 92 to } for delivery, and 92} to } for account, declining 
on Wednesday }, but subsequently recovering the fraction. 
Bank Stock has been steady at 235 to 237. Reduced 
and New Three per Cents, 917 to 92. India Five 
per Cents., 1114 to 112; and Four per Cents., 1004 
to 3. Indian Bonds have also remained steady at 20s. to 
25s. prem. Exchequer Bills for March, ls. dis. to 4s, 

rem. 

The fortnightly railway settlement commenced on Tues- 
day, when the market was well supplied. There has been a 
brisk demand for Telegraph Shares and a notable improve- 
ment has taken place in French, Anglo-Mediterranean Uon 
struction, China and Falmouth. Foreign Securities have 
been steady, with a tendency to advance. 

A strong Committee has been formed for the purpose of 
protecting English holders of Erie Railway Stock. It con- 
sists of Mr H. L. Bischoffsheim, Mr Robert A. Heath, Mr 
Henry L. Raphael, and Mr Edward F. Satterthwaite. The 
object is to take proceedings in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, with the view of removing the present 





ped|Board. A subscription of 1s. per share is asked. The 


bonds on which such payment has been made will be 
stamped, and the dealers in the Stock Exchange have 
tacitly agreed to deal in stamped bonds only. 

The subscribers of the Jerusalem Coffee House have 
presented Mr Alexander Miller, who has been connected 
with the management of that room for forty-eight years, 
with a cheque for a thousand guineas, in recognition of his 
uniformly courteous and obliging disposition. 

The eleventh half-yearly report of the National Bank of 
Australasia shows an available total of 50,8731., and an- 
nounces a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, 
with a bonus of 1s. per share, equal to 24 per cent. per 
annum, leaving, after an appropriation of 5,000/, to the 
reduction of premises account, 4,623/. to be carried for- 
ward. The reserve fund now amounts to,215,000/. 

A prospectus has been issued of a company for promoting 
emigration, to be called the Emigrant and Colonists’ Aid 
Corporation, with a nominal capital of 250,000/., in shares 
of 1/. By the selection of poor families of good character 
for settlement on lands to be obtained by grant or purchase, 
and taking engagements for repayment, with adequate 
interest, of passage-money and other advances, it is hoped 
to make the scheme commercially profitable, since the 
intervening lands between each allotment would grow into 
value, while at the same time the corporation would insure 
the life of every head of a family emigrating for the amount 
of the money disbursed for him, The Duke of Manchester 





is Chairman of the Board, and Captain Bedford Pim, B.N., 





is one of its members, the managing director being Mr 
Ligar, late Surveyor-General of Victoria. ' 

An extraordinary general meeting of the British and 
Irish Magnetic Telegraph Company (Limited) is convened 
for the 4th inst., when it will be proposed, “ That to faci- 
litate the distribution of the assets, the company be wound 
up voluntarily.” This is in consequence of the sale of the 
company’s undertaking to the Postmaster-General, At the 
same meeting it will be proposed to “ pass votes in recog- 
nition of special services rendered to the company.” 

The sixteenth half-yearly meeting of the Bank of New 
Zealand was held at Auckland on the 27th October last, when 
the report of the directors wasunanimously adopted. The net 
profit for the half-year was 33,7251. 17s. 2d.,which, with the 
balance of undivided profit Wrought forward (8,313). 
6s. 3d.), made a total to 42,0591. 3s. 5d. available for dis- 
tribution. A dividend was declared at the usual rate of 
10 per cent., in addition to « bonus of 5s. per share, being 
equal together to 15 per cent. per annum, and leaving a 
balance of 4,539/. 3s, 5d. to be carried forward. 


At the ordinary general meeting of the Orystal Palace 
Company, on Thursday, it was resolved that the number of 
directors should be increased from seven to nine, and that 
the number of shares necessary to constitute a qualifica- 
tion for the board should be doubled, 





The new rules and regulations ordered by the Home 
Secretary, in accordance with the Metropolitan Public 
Carriage Act, 1869, have been issued, according to which 
every child is to be reckoned as a person. No fare to be 
less than one shilling. Twopence to be paid for each 
package carried outside. Oabs are to carry a metal flag 
bearing in black letters, on a white ground, on one side, 
the distance and time rates of fare; and on the other the 
owner’s name, address, and license number. This flag is 
to be elevated when plying for hire, and depressed when 
otherwise engaged. If hired by either distance or time 
and kept waiting, every fifteen minutes to be chargei one- 
fourth of the rate per hour. Property left in cabs not 
claimed within three months, may be sold or given to 
the depositor at the discretion of the Commissioner of 
Police. In the former case a percentage, varying from Is. 
to 3s, in the pound according to value, is to be awarded to 
the depositor ; and in the case of claimed property a suit- 
able reward to be given to the depositor, as the Oommis- 
sioner shall determine. These are the principal points 
affecting the public convenience, 





Savines or THE Prorte.—By the last Official return it 
appears that upwards of 13,000,000/. sterling are now held 
by the Public Debt Commissioners as deposits in the Go- 
vernment Savings Banks; and nearly 37,000,000/. as the 
deposits in Benefit Societies, other Savings Banks, &c., 
making in the whole a sum of nearly 50,000,000/., the 
result of the industry and thrift of the working-classes of 
the United Kingdom. 





THE PUBLIO HEALTH. 


The Registrar-General's return for the week ending 
Saturday last states that 4,050 births and 3,095 deaths 
were registered in London and in thirteen other large 
towns of the United Kingdom. The annual rate of 
mortality was 25 per 1,000 persons living. The annual rate 
of mortality last week was 22 per 1,000 in London ; 27 in 
Edinburgh ; and 25 in Dublin. In London the births of 
993 boys and 950 girls, in all 1,948 children, were registered 
last week. In the corresponding weeks of ten 
1859-68 the average number, corrected for increase of 
population, is 1,856. The deaths registered in London 
during the week were 1,357, The deaths from zymotic 
diseases were 340, the corrected average number being 344. 
Five deaths from small-pox, 31 from measles, 123 from 
scarlet fever, 7 from diphtheria, 65 from whooping-cough, 
8 from typhus fever, 14 from enteric fever, 16 from simple 
continued fever, and 14 from diarrhea, were registered. 
Of the 31 deaths registered from measles, 14 occurred in 
the south districts. The deaths of 2 nonagenarians were 
registered during the week; and the widow of a farmer 
died on Dec. 22 in the Aged Pilgrims’ Asylum, Camber- 
well, at the age, as stated, of 100 years. he deaths of 7 
infants from syphilis, of 3 persons from alcoholism, of 3 
children and 2 adults from burns or scalds, of 6 infants and 
1 adult from suffocation, and of 7 persons who committed 
suicide, were registered, The deaths of 2 persons killed 
by horses or vehicles in the streets were registered. 





With great regret we record the death of Mr Tuomas 
Creswick, R.A., one of the most talented and esteemed 
of our Academicians. The deceased gentleman was born 
in 1811; and from the age of sixteen to the year just 
closed he was a regular contributor to the annual Exhi- 
bitions of the Royal Academy. His genial aid and 
sympathy will be as much missed by the profession as his 
valued productions will be by the public. 


The inquiry into the death of the man Huggett, who blew 
up a house at Ewell last week, and afterwards stabbed him- 
self, was concluded on Thursday. The medical testimony 
showed that the self-inflicted wound was the cause of 
death, and evidence haying been given tending to show 
that the mind of deceased had lately been overbalanced, a 
verdict to that effect was returned. b 
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FATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


Sole and Manager: Mr BENJA- 
MIN WEBSTER. Pray ae 4 
mense Attractio on cicault’s Great 
pen mee TONG STRIK and the successful 
Drama of LOST AT SEA, by Boucicault and 
epee i a aeetamaeads tran em 
week, at 5 
LONG STRIKE. Messrs B, Webster, G. Belmore, 
‘A. Stirling, Atkins, W. Rignold; Miss 
At a Quarter to Ten, LO 
Stirling, poveion, G. Belmore, Atkins, C. H. 
Stephenson; Miss Fartado, Miss Eliza Johnstone 
Mrs Leigh Murray, &e. &e. 
In rehearsal a New and Original Adelphi Drama, 
T. W. Robertson, Author of ‘ School,’ ‘ Society, 
é ’ &c,, entitled NIGHTENGALE, which will 
be produced in a few days. 
































EVENTEENTH ANNUAL 


WINTER EXHIBITION of CABINET 
PICTURES by BRITISH and FOREIGN AR- 
TISTS is NOW OPEN at the FRENCH GALLERY, 
120 Pallmall, from Half-past Ten till Five o'clock. 
Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, 


BURLINGTON HOUSE.—The Exhibition 
of Pictures of the Old Masters, with a Selection 
from the Works of Charles R. Leslie, R.A., and 
Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., will be Opened on Monday 
the 3rd January next. Admission (from 9 a.m. till 
dusk) One Shilling. Catalogue, Sixpence. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 
ALVERN COLLEGE. — The 


next Term will commence on Friday, 
January 14. The new pupils will join the College 
on Wednesday, January 26. 


ALVERN COLLEGE 


Heap Master. 
The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A., late Fellow 
and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 
Fall information on application to Hunny ALpnicna, 
Esq., the Secretary. 














LAZENBY and SON’S 


* PICKLES, SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS. 
E. LAZENBY and SON, sole Proprietors of the 
celebrated Receipts and Manufacturers of the Pickles, 
Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably dis- 
tinguished by their name, are compelled to caution 
the public against the inferior preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, 
with a view to mislead the public.—90 Wigmore 
street, Cavendish square (late ¢ Edwards street, 
Portman square), and 18 Trinity street, London, 
C. 





ARVEYS SAUCE— 


CAUTION.—The admirers of this cele- 
brated Sauce are mtn oA nee to observe 
y 


that each Bo LAZENBY and 
SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed 
Elizabeth Lazenby. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medi- 
cal Men to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
sprirg, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, 
a sott bandage being worn round the body, while the 

ulsite resisting power is su pie by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
mueh ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during Be. 

A descriptive circular ty A. had, and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) arded by post, on the 
circumference of the body two inches below the hips, 
being sent to the Manufacturer, 


Mr JOHN WHITE, 228 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. 


‘ost 1s. 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. 
Postage Is. 8d, 
Price — Umbilical Trasa, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage 
Is. 1 
Post-office Orders pazable to JOHN WHITE, Post 
flice, Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE 


CAPS, &c.—-For VARICOSE VEINS, and 
all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the 
LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in 
texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an 
ordinary nm a from 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., 10s., 
and 16s. each, Postage 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228 
PICCADILLY, LONDON, 





FIELD’S 


“TRANSPARENT HONEY” SOAP 
in Tablets, 5 tolb., beautifully scented, and “ YORK 
AND LANCASTER” Tablets, Exquisite rose 
perfume. Both the above packed in handsome boxes 
of 3 Tablets each, 1s. per box. 


Wholesale— 


J.C. and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH, 8.E. 


FIELD'S 

“UNITED KINGDOM” SOAP. 

(Registered. ) 
This beautiful Soap is made in six varieti 
and Brown Windsor, Honey and msccarg h w 
each tablet having a distinctive tint and perfume, 
the whole forming a combination of colour, form, 
and fragrance entirely unique. Price 8d. per tablet. 
See the name on each. Wholesale of 
J.C. and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH, 8.E. 





WILLIAM TARN AND CO. 
NEWINGTON - CAUSEWAY AND NEW KENT ROAD. 


i 


WINTER 


SEASON. 


accordance with our annual custom, we are now CLEARING OUT all our 


In 
SURPLUS WINTER STOCK. 


It has been re-marked at a great reduction in price, and will be sold exceedingly cheap, 
offering to ladies an opportunity of completing their Winter Parchases to great advantage. 





SLACK’S ELE 


CTRO PLATE, 


By Elkington’s Patent Process, 


Is a coating of Pure Silver over Nickel ; 2 combination of two metals possessing such 
valuable properties renders it in appearance and wear equal to sterling Silver. 





TA Buse 


FORKS, 


30s. and 38s, per dozen. 


DESSERT FoR FE Ss, 
20s. and 30s. per dozen. 


TA BL FE 


DESSERT 


SPOON S, 


30s. and 38s. per dozen. 


SPoOoon s, 


20s. and 303. per dozen. 


TE A. 


SPoon s, 
12s, and 18s, per dozen, 


oR UETHT-F RAM FB S, 


15s. to 100s. each. 


TA BL BN IV ES, 
1Is., 14s. 6d., 16s., 208., and 22s. per dozen. 





CATALOGUES GRATIS, OR POST FREE. 
Orders above £2 sent Carriage-free per Railway, and Packed without Charge. 





RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 336 STRAND 


(OPPOSITE SOMERSET Hovse), 








ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wm THE BEST ARTICLES 
DEAN E’S. 





DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of 
style and finish, 
DEAN shelling ga re Forks, best manu- 
ure, 8 y plated. 
DEAN E'S—zleciro plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cructs, &e. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tiu Dish 
Sy ) rs — - i i 
Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 21s. 
SA ae ia top 
Bronz ea and Co rné, wi sell’s 
D and other improvements. ; . 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and 
Vreserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEANE’S— Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandclicrs newly designed patterns 
—Gas Chandeliers, newly-desi patterns in 
— and Bronze three-light glass from 
508. 


A Discount of 5 per cent, for Cash 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 


DEANE’S—Domestic Baths, for every purpose, Bath~ 
rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE’S—Foenders and Fire-irons in modern and 
approved patterns. 

DEANE’ S— Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bedding 
of superior quality. 

DEANE'S—Beorisior Stoves, mapreeet London-made 

itcheners, 

DEANE’S—Cornices and waate , varicty of 
patterns, French a uglish, 

DEANE’S—tTia and J ome Goods, been Want, and Culi- 

: nary Utensils, 

DEANE S—Tervery, Breshes, Mats, &e., well made, 
strong, and serviceable, 

DEANE’ S—Horticeltural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden 
Rollers, Wire-work, &c. 

DEANE’S—narness, Saddies, and Worse Clothing, 
manufactured on the premises, of the 
best material, 


Payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE & CO. (46 Kine Wu1M Srnzer,.) LONDON BRIDGE. 





QO MORE PILLS OR ANY 


OTHER MEDICINE.—Seventy Tuov- 
sanD Curxgs without medicine by Da Barry’s deli- 
cious health-restoring Food, THE REVALENTA 
ARABICA, which restores good appetite, perfect 
digestion, sound sleep, healthy lung and liver, strong 
nerves, and cures effectually indigestion (dyspepsia), 
habitual constipation, flatulency, phlegm, cough, 
asthma, bronchitis, consumption, all kinds of fevers, 
hemorrhoids, nervous, bilious, and liver complaints, 
sore throats, catarrhs, colds, noises in the head and 
ears, rheumatism, gout, impurities, eruptions, hys- 
teria, neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, acidity, 
palpitation of the heart, heartburn, headache, debility, 
dropsy, cramps, spasms, nausea and sickness, sinking, 
diarrhea, &e. It nourishes better than meat, and 
saves, moreover, fifty times its cost in other remedies. 
THE POPE’s HEALTH RESTORED BY DU 
BARRY’S FOOD.—Cure No. 68,413—‘ Rome, July 
2ist, 1866.—The health of the Holy Father is excel- 
lent, especially since, abandoning all other remedies 
'with which it was pretended to cure the ailments 
‘inseparable from his age, he has confined himself 
entirely to Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabica Food, 
eating a plateful of it at every meal, which has pro- 
duced a surprisingly beneficial effect on his heath, 
and His Holiness cannot praise this excellent. food 

highly."—Gazette du Midi. Cure No, 1,771: 
Lord Stuart de Decies, of many years’ dyspepsia. 
No, 49,882: Fifty years’ indescribable agony from 
dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, 
flatulency, spasms, sickness, and vomiting—Maria 
Joly. Cure No, 46,270: James Roberts, Esq., of 
Frimley, Surrey, of thirty years’ diseased lungs, 
spitting of blood, constipation, liver derangement, 
and partial deafness, In tins, 1lb., 28. 9d,; 12lb., 
223.; 241bs., 40s. 


DU BARRY and CO., 77 Regent street, London; 
also at 61 Gracechurch street; 4 Cheapside; 63 and 
- oa street, London; and 163 William street, 

ew York. 








R LOCOCK’S WAFERS to my 


knowledge is the best remedy for coughs, colds, 
and influenza, ogg Be N. Horsfield, Druggist, 
Sweet street, Leeds. ey instantly relieve and 
rapidly cure asthma, consumption, coughs, and all 
disorders of the breath and lungs. To singera and 
public speakers they are invaluable for clearing and 
Strengthening the voice. They have a pleasant 
taste. Price 1s. 144. per Box. Sold by all Druggists. 





BLAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
Price 1s, 19d, and 2s. 9d, ber pox. 


Ts preparation is one of the 


benefits which the science of modern chemistry 
has conferred upon mankind; for during the first 
twenty years of the present century to speak of a cure 
for the Gout was considered a romance; but now the 
efficacy aud safety of this medicine is so fully demon- 
strated, by unsolicited testimonials from ns in 
every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this 
as one of the most important discoveries of the pre- 
sent age, 

These pills require no restraint of diet or confine- 
ment during their use, and are certain to prevent the 
disease attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors or obtained through 
any Chemist. 





REFBvUMA TI SM™M. 
Use the celebrated EMBROCATION, 


DREDGE’S HEAL-ALL, 
Which affords instant relief. 


Prepared only by Banctay and Sons, 95 Farring- 
don street, London, and sold by Chemists and Drug- 
gists. It is most serviceable for Chilblains before 
they are broken. Price 1s. 1}d. per bottle. 


ANCER HOSPITAL (Free): 


founded 1851.—Brompton, 8.W., and 
Piccadilly. ’ = - 
Over 8,000 cases treated since foundation. Remedies 
and diet very expensive. a bare unable to be 
admitted for WANT of FUNDS; at present over 
300 out- 


Prnteereriee T. Hertslet, Esq., St James's 
Pi pentiere.ht ears Coutts and Co,, Strand. 


By order, H. J. JUPP. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS— 


Morners AND DaveuTsrs.—How many 
suffer from disease for which, through bashfu 
no relief is sought till their strength of constitu 
is sapped! The headache, deranged digestion, and 
dull pains in the back and loins attendant on these 
maladies, may be safely and permanently cured 
if the system be regulated by these celebrated Pills, 
All diseases affecting the lower bowels, which are so 
troublesome and so weakening to the system, may 
thus be cured without consultation and without vex- 
ing explanations. The Pills are equally.suitable to 
the young, the middle aged, aud the old—at all times, 
and in anyclimate. Full instructions for their use 
accompany each packet of these medicaments, 


THE BEST REDEMY FOR INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


are confidently recommended as a simple but 

certain remedy for Indigestion. They act as 
powerful tonic and gentle aperient; are mild in their 
operation; safe under any circumstances; and thou- 
sands of persons can now bear testimony to the bene- 
fits to be derived from their use, , 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s, 9d., and 11s, each, 
in every town in the kingdom. 

CAUTION!—Be sure to ask for “NORTON’S 
PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase the 
various imitations. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC SALINE 


Is most important in restoring health, cures Head- 
ache, Giddiness, Sea or Bilious Sickness. Is most 
effective in Eruptive or Skin Affections, and forms a 
most invigorating saline draught. Sold by Chemists 
and the Maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 Holborn hill, London. 


DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for Thirty years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the 
best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, 
INDIGESTION ; and as the best mild a 
delicate constitutions, especially adapted for LADIES, 
CHILDREN, and INFANTS, 

DINNEFORD AND 0OO.,, 
CHEMISTS, 
172 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 


and of all other Chemists throughout the world. 


SAUCE.—LEA & PERRINS. 
THE “WORCESTERSHIRE.” 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauee,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
nrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


Ask for LEA and PERRINS’' SAUCE. 


Sane 




















BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels, 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and 
sold by all smart Saane throughout the 
orld. 





THREE PRIZE MEDALS 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1367. 








PURE PICKLES, 


SAUCES, JAMS, AND TABLE DELICACIES 
Of the highest quality, manufactured by 

CROSSE AND BLACKWELL 

Purveyors to the Queen, 

Proprietors of Captain White’s Oriental Pickle, 
Curry Paste, and other Condiments. 

Are sold Retail in all parts of the world, and Whole- 

sale at the Manufactory, 

| SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


| Ee SCOOPS.—WILLIAM  §, 


BURTON has 400 different patterns of COAL 
SCOOPS ON SHOW, of which he invites inspece 
tion. The prices vary from 1s. 9d. to 150s. 

_ Plain, black open sens from 1s. 9d,; do. do. zine 
lined, from 4s. 6d.; covered Box-seoops, from 4s. 64, } 
do. with Hand-scoop, from 10s. 6d. ; do. do. with fancy 
gold ornamentation, from 19s.; highly finished and 
ornamented, and fitted with imitation Teer handles, 
from 30s. to 150s. 

There ia also a choice selection of Wooden Coal 
Boxes, with iron and brass mountings. 

William S, Burton confidently asserts his to be the 
largest, and at the same time the best and most 
varied, assortment in the world. 


ILLIAM §. BURTON, Fur- 


nishing Ironmonger, b t to 

H.R. 4. the Prince of Wolen sepiinn CET ALOGUE, 
containing upwards of 700 Hilustrations of his un- 
rivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 
Twenty Large Show Rooms, post free, 39 Oxford 
street, W.; 1,14, 2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5 
and 6 Perry's place; and 1 Newman yard, 

With the present Railway Facilities the cost of 
delivering goods to the most distant 
United agen is trifling. WILLIAM S&S. 
TON will always, when desired, undertake delivery 
at a small fixed rate. 
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"LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
MSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 


1869, First Prize, being above the Gold Medal. 
Supplied to the British, French, P Rassian, 
Tte'tan, Dutch, and other Governments. One pint 
of fine flavourec Beef-tea at 24d. Most convenient 
and economic “ stock.” 


CAUTION.—Only sort warranted genuine by the 
Inventor, Baron Liebig, whose signature ison every 
genuine Jar. 

Ask for Liebig Company’s Extract, and not for 
Liebig’s Extract of Meat. 


VERLAND TRUNKS | for 


INDIA.—Illustrated Price-lists of Overland 
Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be for- 
warded 
GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, 
Strand, London. 








BREAKFAST. 


EPPS S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 





SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres for Gas and Candles. 


CHANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU, 
MODERATOR LAMPS, 
and LAMPS for INDIA. 


TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 


Mess, Export, and ——— Orders promptly 


execu 
All articles marked in plain figures, 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manafactory and Show Rooms, 
Broad street. 


Established 1307. 


LIST of 550 NEWSPAPERS 


that have recommended the ‘ Waverley,’ 
‘Owl,’ and ‘ Pickwick’ Pens to their Readers, will 
be found in the NORTH. BRITISH REVIEW for 
JANUARY, 1870. 


Stanparnp.—* The *‘ Waverley’ will prove a trea- 
sure in the hands of a rapid writer.” 


ExamisEn.—“ The ‘Owl \~we can vouch person- 
ally for the excellence of this invention,” 


Enoivern.—“The ‘ Pickwick’ embodies an im~- 
provement of great value.” 
Sold everywhere, 6d. and 1s, per Box, by post, 1s. 2d, 


MACNIVEN and CAMERON, 
23 to 38 Blair street, Edinburg». (Established 1770). 


London Agents: MILLINGTON and HUTTON. 








PECIAL NOTICE|W 


ALFRED WEBB MILES, 
No. 12 Brook street, Hanover square, W., 


ORIGINATOR of the inimitable World-famed 


SIXTEEN SHILLING TROUSERS, 


is quite prepared to submit for public approval the 
New Materials and Designs for Overcoats, Frock 
and Morning Coats, Vests, and Trousers. That 
good faith is maintained, and that the best cut, 
workmanship, and material are ensured, ARE FACTS 
abundantly proved by ever-increasing business. 
ALFRED WEBB MILES’S Establishment is con- 
ducted simply on the principle of minimum profits 
for cash payment only. 


The Oxford WATERPROOF OVERCOATS, now 
ready for USE, in all Colours and Sizes, 
21s., 35*., 38s., and 428, 


ALFRED WEBB MILES regrets the speciou 
disguise AFFECTED by persons imitating and ad- 
vertising in his name. Travellers are not employed 
by him, and his only address is 


12 BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 
Established 1841. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
1 New Baipox Srraeer, Buackraiars, Lonpoy, E.C, 





The oldest Insurance Office in existence, Founded, 
and still conducted on the Mutual System. 

Large returns made to members in each Depart- 
ment. se 

The whole of the Profits are divided annually | 
amongst the Members of Five Years’ standing and 
upwards—there being no Shareholders, | 

The rate of abatement of Premium thereby given 
for the current year on Life Policies is 60 per cent. 
for the Old Series, and 50 per cent. for the New 
Series. 

The rate of return on Septennial Fire Policies | 
(charged at 1s. 6d. per cent.), is 66 per cent. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents | 
persons of good position and character. 


24th Decempsn, 1868, 


Claims paid on Life Policies to this date . 
Returned in Abatement of Premiums do. . 


ASSETS. 


£738,092 
555,544 


Accumulated Fand . S > 
Present Value of Life Premiums  . 
LIABILITIES. 
Present Value of Sums Insured ym £1,542,361 
Present Value of Life Annuities (8,787/.) 
perAnnum . ‘ ° ‘ 68,295 


Further details as to the Assets and Liabilities of 


. £1,252,174 
1,271,369 


on application to THRESHER and} 


ee CIAL REFORM UNION. 


TREASURER. . 
Ma. ALDERMAN LUSK, MP., 62 Fenchorch 
treet. 


BANKERS. 


THE IMPERIAL BANK, Victoria Street, West- 
minster. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


DR BREWER, M.P. 

JACOB BRIGHT, Esq., M.P. 
CHARLES BUXTON, Esq., M.P. 
PROFESSOR FAWCETT, Esq., M.P. 
The Hon. R. W. GROSVENOR, M.P. 
THOMAS HUGHES, » M.P. 
JOHN HOLMS, Esq.. M.P. 

MR ALD. J. C. LAWRENCE, M.P. 

W. McARTHOUR, Esq., M.P. 

SAMUEL MORLEY, Esq., M.P. 
CHARLES REED, Esgq.. M.P. 

H. RICHARD, Esq., M.P. 

W. M. TORRENS, nats M.P 

W. POLLARD URQUHART, Esq., M.P. 
BENJAMIN WHITWORTH, Esq. 
PETER GRAHAM, ., Oxford street 
JOHN BAYLY, Esq., Plymouth. 

W. 8. BURTON, ., Oxford street. 

J. A. NICHOLAY, ., 105, Oxford street. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


RICHARD MOORE, 25 Hart street, Bloomsbury 
(Chairman). 


JOHN NOBLE, 10 Bridge street, Westminster 
(Hon. Sec.), 


JAMES BEAL, 209 Lf por ves 

W. E. CORNER, 105 Leadenhall street, E.C. 

C. H. ELT, Noel street, Islington. 

H. J. FIELD, 8 Friday street, B.C, 

GEO. HILL, 154 Westminster-bridge road. 

W. A. H. HOWS, 179 Kingsland road. 

T. MASON JONES, 6 Pembridge gardens, Bays- 


water. 
J. BAXTER ae see SO Lincoln’s inn fields 


Dr C. T. PEARCE, 12 Gloucester street, Belgrave 
road. 

J. W. PROUDMAN, South Hackney. 

LEWIS RANDALL, Merton. 

T. A. READWIN, Wynne road, Brixton. 

E. DRESSER ROGERS, Town-hall Chambers, 
Southwark. 

JAMES VAVASSEDR, 3 Huggin lane, E.C. 

ALFRED WALKER, Peartree street, Goswell street. 


OFFICE.—10 BRIDGE STREET, WEST- 
MINSTER, S. W. 


OBJECTS. 

Reduction of the National Expenditure. 

Remission 6f Taxation on Articles of General Con- 
sumption. 

Effective Supervision and Control of the National 
Income. 

Economical and just Administration of the Funds 
raised by National Taxation, 


The co-operation of all friends of economy is in- 
vited. Cheques may be drawn in favour of the Hon. 
Secretary, and should be crossed “‘ Imperial Bank, 

estminster.” 





MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Chief Office, No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 

Branch Office, No. 16 Pallmall, London. 








INSTITUTED 1820. 


The outstanding sam assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
2,800,0001,, and the Assets, consisting entirely of 
Investments in First-class Securities, amount to up- 

wares of 950,000/. 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to 
more than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Sgcuaity is 
guaranteed to the Policy holders. Attention is 
invited to the Prospectus of the Company, from 
which it will appear that all kinds of Assurances may 

| be effected on the most moderate terms and the most 
| liberal conditions, 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endow- 
ments, 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as 

above, and of the Agents throughout the Kingdom, 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


ORTH BRITISH and 
MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter and Acts of 
Parliament. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Policies should be renewed within fifteen days from 
the 25th instant. Receipts may be had of the various 
Agencies and Branches, and at the Head Office, 

London: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 

+  West-End Office, 8 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 

December, 1869. 


TORWICH UNION FIRE 


INSURANCE SOCIETY: Instituted 1821. 
The rates of this Society are the same as other offices, 
while periodical returns have been made to the parties 
insured amounting to 392,430/. 
This office is distinguished by its liberality and 
romptnegs in the settlement of claims, 2,540,542/. 
Davies been paid to insurers for losses by fire. 

n proof of the public confidence in the principles 
oa pov ety of this establishment, it will suffice to 
state that the total business now exceeds 90,000,000), 

No charge is made for policies ; duty repealed. 
Offices—50 Fleet street, E.C., and Surrey street, 
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HE LONDON ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter A.D. 1720. ~ 
Offices—No, 7 — xchange, E.C., and No. 7 
allmall, S.W. 


JAMES BLYTH, Esq., Governor. 

EDWIN GOWER, Esq., Sup-Governor. 
DAVID POWELL, Esq., Derury-Governor. 
Nath. Alexand ag Harry Geo. Gord Esq, 
at exander, . arry . on. . 

J. A. Arbuthnot, Esq. | A. C. Guthrie, Esq. 
Harvey Brand, Esq. John A. Hankey, Esq. 
Louis Huth, Esq. 


Aifved De Ohopeet Henry J. B. Kendall, Esq 
r . Chapman le enry J. B. Kendall, . 
5 ee Charles Lyall, Esq. 


Mark W. Collet, Esq. 





‘Sir F. Currie, Bart. 
F. G. Dalgety, eg. William Rennie, Esq. 
Bonam bree, Esq. P. F, Robertson, Esq, 
John Entwisle, Esq. Robert Ryric, Esq 

L, M. Gibbs, Esq. | Lewis A Wallace, E 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. William B. Watson, Esq. 





The Share Capital of this Corporation is 896,550/., 
of which one-half, or 448,2757., has been paid up, The 
total Invested Funds on the 3ist December, 1868, 
amounted to 2,502,540/. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The Fire Daty having been abolished, Fire Insa- 
rances are now effected without any charge beyond 
the Premiom. 

Notice ig hereby given to persons insured against 
Fire that the Renewal Receipts for Insurances due at 
Christmas are to be delivered, and that Iosur- 
ances on which the Premium shall remain unpaid 
after Fifteen Days from the said Quarter-day will 
become void. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

A printed abstract of the General Balance Sheet, 
together with particulars of the Life Department, 
may be had on application at the Head Office. The 
following items relating to the Life Business have 
been extracted therefrom. 


Policies in force for . . £4,804,489 
Annual Income from— 
Premiums . £159,085 
Interest . . - £54,560 
_ £213,643 
Accumulated Premiums . , . « £381,150 





MARINE DEPARTMENT. 
Marine Insurances can be effected at the Head 
Office, and at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Mauritius, 
Hong Kong, and Shanghai. 


“OHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 


OFFICE. Established 1821. Subsgeribed 
oy ital Two Millions. 11 Lombard street, London, 


DIRECTORS. 


CHAtRMAN—William Steven, Esq. 
Dervry-CuatnmaN—Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 


Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. ; Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 

Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | J. G. Hubbard, Esq. 

Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | G. J. Shaw Lefevre, Esq,, 

Charles F. Devas, Esq. M.P. 

Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. | John Martin, | 

Sir W.” R. Farquhar, | Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 
Bart. James Morris, Esq. 

James Goodson, Esq. Abraham J. Robarts, Esq, 

Archibald Hamilton, Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 

Thomson Hankey, Esq. 


SgcneTany.—Thomas Tallemach, Esq. 
Acruary—Saml. Brown, Esq. 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Christmas 
must be renewed at the Head ce, or with the 


Agents, on or before the 9th of January. 
The Government Duty is totally abolished. 








of the Assets and Liabilities in the 
ary. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE. 


COMPANY, No. 1 Old Broad street, E.C. 
and Nos. 16 and 17 Pallmall, 8. W. 

Instituted 1803, 

Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000, 
nsurances against Fire can be effected with this 
Company on every description of property,” at 
moderate rates of premium. 

Policies falling due at Christmas should be renewed 
nae the 8th of January, or the same will become 
void. 

The recent abolition of the duty on Fire Insurance 
should induce Policyholders and all intending In- 
surers to protect themselves fully from loss by fire, 
which can now be done at a net annual cost of from 
1s, 64, per cent. upwards, 
Aepeeneial Policies charged only six years’ pre- 
mium, 

Prompt and liberal settlement of claims. 
The usual commission allowed on Foreign and 
Ship Insurances, 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


HALF A MILLION 


HAS BEEN PAID BY THE 
Railway Passengers Assurance Company. 
AS 








COMPENSATION FOR 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


(RIDING, DRIVING, WALKING, 
HUNTING, &e.) 


Capt. R. W. Pells, R.N. 


Prospectus and Forms of Proposal, with Statement SINGAPORE 
Life Branch, free CHINA 
on application to the Company's Agents, or to the J4PAN 
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HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE—~LIFE—MARINE 
Ca ital, fall Ss bacribed + . . . ° 
Cgtl pi te Sane 
inveseg As... si + ees 660,000 
Offices: 19 and 20 Cornhill, London. 


DIRECTORS : 
John Boustead, Esq. (Price and Boustead). 
Jeremiah Colman, fsa. (J. and J. Colman). 
Alfred Giles, Esq., 9 Adelphi terrace, W.C. 
Nehemiah Griffiths, Esq., Lee road, Lee, Kent, 
Samuel Hanson, Esq. (S. Hanson and Son). 
Frederick W. Harris, Esq. (Dixon and Harris). 
Francis Hicks, Esq. (Thomas and Francis Hicks). 
John Hodgson, Esq. (Ban Hodg-on, and Co). 


F, Larkworthy, Esq. (Bank of New Zealand). 
} Charles J, Leaf, faq. (Leaf, Sons, and Co.). 
William Leask, Esq. 14 Eastcheap. 
A. J. Mundella, Esq., M.P., 116 Wood street, E.C., 
and Nottingham. 
sar! W. Peek, Esq., M.P, (Peek, Brothers, and 
0 


Alexander Robertson, Esq., 20 Grafton street, W. 

D. Cooper Scott, Esq., London and Brazil. 

Alexander Sim, Esq. (Churchill and Sim). 

Henry Trower, Esq. (Trower and Lawson). 

saa ° ae ae Esq. (J. C. and M. Wood 
10use), 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Manacer, E. Cozens Smith, Esq, 


Moderate Rates of Premium, based on an equitable 

em of Assessment. Prompt Settlement of Claima, 

All Policies are Issued Free of Duty, and no fees or 
stamps are charged, 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 
Unspenwnirsr, J. Carr Saunders, Esq. 


Risks underwritten in London on current terms, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Actuary and Manaosr, W. P. Pattison, Esq. 


Complete accounts of income and expen and 
full particulars of the valuation, showing with clear- 
ness the position of the Life Branch, are issued to 
policy-holders. 

The Life Funds, by deed of settlement, are in- 
vested in the names of special trustees for the security 
of life policy-holders, and the expenses of management 
are limited to 10 per cent. on the premium income, 
The following are examples of bonuses declared on 
the 31st December, 18:7, upon policies effected in 
1868 : 














| | 2, Fi 2f3 
Age at Sum, | Boons| Annual Beg 333 
entry. Assured Added Premium. PA é a 8 
s= 
rel |2° oe 
| 20 | &4000 ) £100 | £19 & 4/42 0 0} £103 00 
30 1,000 106 | 2414 2) 2 2 § 8&5 160 
40 1,000 ) 106 } 82 1 8 22 5 66 156 
50 | «1,000 no | 416 8 240 so 39 














ALEX SUTHERLAND, Secretary. 


If) VERLAND ROUTE — 

The PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL * 
STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY book Passen- 
gera and receive Cargo and Parcels by their Steamers 








r 
__ From Southampton, From Marseilles. 
romaurar {Spm - 
MAL’ -_ 

y e Every Sunday, at 
ALEXANDRIA é { Bae 
*pOMBAY . " 
Maphas iy “ 

Saturday, Dee, 25, | Sunday, Jaw, 2, 
PENANG” apm, And every Tan, And. every 


alternate Satur- 
day thereafter, thereafter, 


Saturday, es 25, 
-m, And ever 
AUSTRALIA } Sa eet @ 


2p y 

fourth turday 

thereafter. \ 

| And all Ports touched at by the British India Steam 
Navigation Company's Steamers, 

Bord. following reduced rates will be charged to 

i bay : 

From Southampton . £72 first class; £45 second class, 
press nee ‘ “hee n Eg} oe saci 
exclusive of transit throug pt. co 

naan will be made in the rates from Bombay to 

urope. 

For further particulars, apply at the Company's 

Offices, 122 Leadenhall street, lenton, or Oriental 

place, Southampton. 


WV ESIMINSTER WEEKLY 
NEWS and GENERAL ADVERTISER. 
A new Newspaper for the City of Westminster, con- 
tains the latest general and local a 
Published every Saturday. Price ONE PENNY. 

Offices—4 Moreton street, Pimlico, S.W., and 9 
Strand Hotel Buildings, W.C. 














Cheques and Orders to be made payable to 
‘the Publisher, EDWARD OURTICE, and crossed 
London and Westmingter Bank. 


EWCASTLE WEEKLY 
Published on eT ar ATURDAY 
Price TWO NOK ’ 
NEWCASTLE DAILY OHKONICLE. 


Published e MO G, Price ONE PENNY, 
The NEWCASTLE WEEKLY CHRONICLE 








AN ANNUAL PAYMENT OF £3 TO £6 5s. INSURES 
£1,000 AT DEATH, AND AN ALLOWANCE AT THE RATE OF 
£6 per WERK FOR INJURY. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
AY BE PROVIDED AGAINST BY 
INSURANCE Tasers won anaes OR DOUBLE JOURNIES. 


For particulars apply to the Clerks at the 
Railway Stations, to the Local Agents, 
or at the Offices, 
64 CorNHILL & 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON’ 


blisbed of Provincial Journals. It Four 
Editions woot on eo and patastar 

The NEWC E DAILY CHRONICLE 
First-Class Daily Newspaper. It full Reports 
upon all Matters of In , and Market, 
mmercial, and Shipping In up to *% 
moment of reugt to press. No Advertisement can 
“4 


Established 1764) is one of the Oldest and Best 
isa 


fairly the notice of the pudlic in 
the Northern nties, unless it be inserted in the 
CHRONICLE. The CHRONICLE is on 


irculation than any Newspaper ia 





WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








a Office, may be had on application to the Secre- 
ary. 


Norwich. 


in 
Hox's large Printing Machi cuthenanr 
ome t ne, a 
much larger Cireu : the 


SPS eeeiliatidhd teed iaee i 



































Apri tra rns 





























—necenicshtebhaeae od atric 


See 
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ROYAL. CLAN 
LADIES’ fashionable TARTAN DRESSE} and SHAWL 





Handloom 


Weaving, 


TARTAN WAREHOUSE, “LONDON, oo 4 
8, Scotch Tweeds, and Lindsey” Woolseys of soorT ADIE’S Original” ‘aa 


pero on view, in the largest choice for the present season, and are well adapted for Spring Wear, Sea Voyages, and Continental Travelling ; 


Also SCOTT ADIE’S FAMOUS WATERPROOF INVERNESS CLOAKS for LADIES and GENTLE MEN’ 


Shooting and Fishing Tweeds in the Heather, Granite, Moss, Stone, and natural colours of the Wool, in Textures suited for all Seasons and Climates. 


sBOoOTT ADIB, 118 REGENT STRAT. 


MANUFACTURED OF PURE HIGHLAND WOOLS; 





Patterns forwarded to the Country free. 





Entrance at the CORNER OF VIGO STREET ONLY. 


oy 


As 


; 
Lae 
SNF 


poe ere md 
ia a aa aN il 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


—_o-——— 

The UNKIND WORD, and other Stories. 
By the Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 2 vols. 

The DUKE’S HONOUR. By Edward 


WILBerrorce. 3 vols. 
DEBENHAM’S VOW. By Amelia B. 
Epwarps. 3 vols, 
FORGOTTEN by the WORLD. 3 vels. 
NOBLESSE OBLIGE. By Sarah Tytler. 


3 vols. 


GUY VERNON. By the Hon, Mrs 


Wou.rs. 3 vols. 


ANNALS of an EVENTFUL LIFE. 3 


vols. [Just ready. 
HURST and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough st. 





COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 





THE ART-JOURNAL, 
1870. 


A Monthly Record of the Fine Arts, the Industrial 
Arts, and the Arts of Design. 


WITH BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, 
AND NUMEROUS WOODCUTS. 


Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d; Yearly Volumes, 31s. 6d. 





Tas Art-JounnaL has long maintained a high and 
prominent place in public favour; not alone because 
+ of its information concerning yee but for the value 
and beauty of its Engravings and its attractions as 
a book for the Drawing- At continues to be 
the only work by whieh the Arts and the Arts 
of Industry are adequately re ted; and is 
regarded as a “ Text-book ” in the various Ateliers 
and Art-Manufactories of the Continent and in 
America, as well as in those of the British dominions. 


Three Illustrations on Steel are given every month, 
consisting of representations of the finest specimens 
of Painting and Sculpture, ag by distinguished 
English engravers. They include selections from 
her Majesty's Collection of Pictures, the Vernon 
Gallery, the National Gallery, the Turner Collection, 
and most of the Private Collections of Modern 
English Pictures in the country. Every Number 
contains numerous Woodcuts of a high order of ex- 
cellence, from original designs, and engraved by 
leading wood engravers, illustrating the various 
topics discussed. 


The Illustrated Articles—continuing some of those 
that have been marked by public favour—wi'l con- 
sist of several useful “novelties.” During the year 
1870 there will be a series of examples from the 

eat Old Masters in the Art-industries; a series of 

riginal Designs, addressed chiefly to the producers 
of minor objects in Art-Manufacture; Visits to 
Private Galleries of Pictures; details concerning 
Private Art-Museums; Selections from the Works 
of British Artists,—those that will first appear being 
from the productions of Calderon, Orchardson, 
Marks, Vicat Cole, Leader, and others—artists who 
have attained fame since the series was commenced ; 
while the illustrated descriptions of ‘Stately Homes 
in England” will include Warwick Castle, Pens- 
huret, Arundel Castle, Hardwick Hall, and other 
places reuowned iu history, and occasionally open to 
the public. 





CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY NUMBER. 
LINE BNORAVINGS. 
I. The Maid of Orleans, after Mrs E. M. Ward. 


IL. Primrose Gatherers, after Birket Foster. 
III. The Angel of Light, after J. Edwards. 


Literary Contributions: The Stately Homes of} - 


England—Hardwick Hall, by 8. C. Hall, F.S.A., 
(Uluatrated) ; The Future Art of America, by J. 
ackson Jarves; British Artists, their Style and 
Character—Philip H, Calderon, R.A., by James 
Dafforne, (illustrated); on the Adaptability of our 
Native Plants to arene of Ornamental Art, by F. 
Edward Hulme, F.L.S., (illustrated); Visits to 
Private Galleries — Tho Collection of Frederick 
Craven, Esq.; 8 tive Selections from the Old 
Masters in Art-Industries gg prion L Celebrated 
Churches of Europe, No. I, Westminster Abbey: 
No. Il. Burgos Cathedral, by James Dafforne 
(illustrated); International Exhibition at Rome. 
Also full accounts of the various Exhibitions in 
London, and a Sketch of the State of Art in Scot- 
ow ann the Provinces; Art-Gossip and Notabilia, 


Subscribers’ Names received by all Booksellers. 


London: VIRTUE and CO., Ivy lane, Paternoster 
row. 


HE ATHENZUM of THIS DAY, January Ist, is printed throughout 
T in Larger Type, and has assumed a Larger Form. 


Among the Contents of the first number of the year are a SPECIAL ARTICLE on the 
LITERATURE of the PEOPLE; Papers on the Publications of Spain, Portugal, and 
Denmark during the Past Year; Articles on Conington’s Horace, Modern Tactics of the 
Three Arms, Messias Judeorum, The Icelandic Tongue, &c. &c. ; in addition to the ordinary 
Musical, Dramatic, Literary, Scientific and Artistic Reviews and News of the Week. 


The ArneN#uM may be ordered of any Bookseller or News-agent, price Threepence. 
Single Copies sent by post on receipt of four postage-stamps. 
Published by JOHN FRANCIS, 20 Wellington street, Strand, W.C. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
JANUARY, 1870. No. DCLI. Price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS: 
Earl’s Dene.—P art III. 
The Farming and Peasantry of the Continent. 
John. —Part IIL. 
Lord Mayo and the Umballa Durbar. 
Lord Lytton’s Comedy. 
The Opening of the Suez Canal. 
Mr Froude and Queen Mary. 
Lord Byron and his Calumpiators. 


W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and 
London. 


a 





On the Ist of January, 


HE TRUE CATHOLIC: 


A New Periodical, in the interests of Scriptural 
Truth and Love. 


Contents oF No. I.: 


I. Explanation of our Title, 
If. “‘How I came out from Rome.” An Aunto- 
biography. By C. L, Trivier. 
III. Favourite Texts of Romanism Examined.— 


No. L 
IV. The Temple of God and its Scaffolding. 
V. “The Pope and the Council.” 
VL. Christian Perfection. 
VIL. The Church of Rome tested by the Epistle to 


the Romans. 
VIIL. Pape} Infallibility the Crown of Roman 


IX. Oukenien with the Saints. 

X. Review: ‘Iu. Latimer. A Biography. 

XI. Monthly Wee’ “ :stical Notes. 

Adapted for circulation by the Clergy of all de- 
nominations, by City and Town Missionaries, Scrip- 
ture Readers, Evangelists, and Sunday School 
Teachers. 


Twelve Quarto Pages, finely printed on toned paper, 
ONE PENNY MONTHLY. 


Published at the Office of Tax Truzs Catuotic, 
65 St Paul's churchyard. 


To be had of all Booksellers, Newsagents, &c. 





Price 2s. 6d., 


HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No. XXVIII. January, 1870. 


1. The Jewish Messiah. II. By Samuel Davidson, 
D.D., LL.D. 

2. Johannes Reuchlin. By R. B. Drummond, B.A- 

3. Lecky’s History of European Morals. By F. W- 
Cornish, M.A. 

4. Dr Robert Lee. By H. W. Crosskey, F.G.S. 

5. A Legal Inquiry into the Limits of Clerical 
Belief. By Courtney Kenny. 

6. Notices of Books. 


Publishers: Messrs WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
4 Henrietta street, Covent garden, London, and 20 
South Frederick street, Edinburgh. 


HE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for 
JANUARY, 1870. 
Subscription, 20s. per Year, post free. 


ARTICLES AND Waiters: 


The Cathedral. James Russell Lowell. 

Among the Isles of Shoals. II. Mrs Celia Thaxter. 

Joseph and his Friend. I. Bayard Taylor. 

Il Guido a we T. W. Parsons. 

The Study of History. Goldwin Smith. 

Americanism in Literature. T. W. Higginson. 

Nauhaught, the Deacon. John G. Whittier. 

“The Woman Thou gavest with me.” Henry James. 

What to do with the Surplus. Francis A. Walker 

Nearing the Snow-Line. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Was he Dead? 

Under the haoiaht Sun. Il. I, 1. Hayes. 

The Descent of Neptune to Aid the Greeks. Trans- 
lated from Homer's Iliad, by William Cullen 


Bryant, 
By Horse-Car to Boston. W. D. Howells, 
Reviews and Literary Notices. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 60 Paternoster row. 











Now ready. Price One Shilling. 


HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
FOR JANUARY. 
CONTENTS : 


1, Red as a Rose is She. By the Author of ‘Cometh u 
as a Flower.’ Chapters XXXV. to XXXVII. 
Characteristics of Modern Painting. 
The “Convulsionnaires” of St Medard. By 
Thomas Adolphus Trollope. 
Mademoiselle Scuderi. A Tale of the 17th Century. 
(Concluded ). 
What Women think about Men. 
An Acting Charade. 
The Story of me Bint Circuit. 
A Race for a Wife. By the Author of ‘ Breezie 
Langton.” 
Chap. I. The Belle of the Ball. 
IT. The Denizens of Glinn. 
IIL. A Projected Alliance. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


HE LEISURE HOUR for 


JANUARY, contains—A Polynesian Drama, 
relating to Captain Cook’s Visit to Mangaia, and 
never before printed : also Papers on The Peninsula 
of Sinai, by J. K. Lord, of the Viceroy’s Exploration 
Expeditioa—Pictures by Telegrag an 
Old Copy Book, with Fac-similes—Father Hyacinthe, 
with Portrait—The House of De Valdez: a Story of 
Spain, by Frances Browne—and numerous miscella- 
neous Articles. 


Price Sixpence Monthly. 56 Paternoster row. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS 


FOR 


ENGLISH READERS. 


A SERIES OF MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
Price 2s. 6d., bound in cloth. 
EDITED BY 


REV. W. LUCAS COLLINS, 
Author of ‘ Etoniana,’ the ‘Public Schools,’ etc. 


The aim of the present series will be to explain, 
sufficiently fur pas readers, who these great 
writers were, and what they wrote; to give, wherever 
possible, some connected outline of the story which 
they tell, or the facts which they record, checked by 
the results of modern investigations; to present 
some Of their most striking passages in approved 
English translations, and to illustrate them generally 
from modern writers ; to serve, in short, as a popular 
retrospect of the chief literature of Greece and Rome. 
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Vo.ume I., CONTAINING 


HOMER: THE ILIAD, 
is this day published. 





A Prospectus may be had on application to the 
Publishers. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburch 
and London. 5 —— 





Now ready, 


IETRICHSEN and HANNAY’S 


ROYAL ALMANACK for 1870. 

It contains 168 crowded pages of useful and valu- 
able information, Calendar and Nautical Ephemeris, 
Chronology for 1868, List of London, Previncial, and 
Colonial Bankers, Officers of British Colonies, Heads 
ef Colleges and Public Schools, the Royal House- 
held, Privy Council, Lords-Lieutenant of Counties 
and Orders of Knighthood, Home and Colonial 
Bishops, Alphabetical List of Lords and Commons, 
Courts of Law, Army and Navy List, British Diplo- 
matic and Consular Service, Public Income and 
Expenditure for 1868-1869, List of Fairs, Postal 
Regulations, Alphabetical List of Acts of Parlia- 
ment for 1869, and other miscellaneous matter. Price 
8d., free by post 10d, 


To be had of all Booksellers, and f the Publisher 
EDWARD CLEAVER, 63 Oxford asete, aan" 


HAT is the HOLY GRAIL? 


See CHAMBERS'S E 
ce CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 





THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS — 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON’S NEW” 
STORY OF MODERN LIFE. E 


Mrs GERALD’S NIECE. By Lady ‘ 
Groratana Futiznron, Author of ‘ Lady-Bird,’ — 
*Too Strange not to be True,’ &c. -a 


ROLAND YORKE: a Sequel to — 
‘The Channings. By Mrs Henry Woop, © 
Author of ‘ East Lynne,’ &. 3 vols. Ex 


SUSAN FIELDING, the New and — 
Popular Novel by the Author of ‘ Archie Lovell’ | 
and “ Steven Lawrence.” 3 yols., post Syvo. a 
“* The main plot of this story is original and well — 
worked out. There is a wealth of power in the ‘ 
which would raise the authoress to a front rank a x 
novelists. We have not for a long time seen any- — 
thing quite so good as the character of Portia French 
—it is perfection.” —Spectator. a 


VIRGINIA RANDALL; or, To-Day ~ 
in New York. A Novel. In 2 vols., post 8vo, 3 


a 


Also, early in January, S 
The OLD LOVE and the NEW:a | 


Tale of Athens. By Sir Epwanp Creasy, ~ 
Author of ‘ The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the — 
World.’ In 2 vols. a 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, © 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, = 8 8=_—™ 


HE IMAGES of EASTER 


ISLAND.—The BUILDER of this WEEK 
the first Number of New Volume—conducted by Mr — 
Geo. Godwin, F.R.S., F.S.A., contains: View . 
Plan of Kensington New Parish Church-—Views of — 
Easter Island and its Statues—Review of the Year ~ 
Purpose and Progress of A tural Societies—On 
Earthquakes—Ventilation of Sewers—Schoels of Art 
—Architectural Engineering, and other Papers; with — 
— te en and ae Progress, — 

-, or by post 5d.—1 York street, Covent garden, © 
W.C., and all Newsmen. - on 


















4 
Now ready, price 36s., with Mup, A ¥ 
OST-OF FICE LONDON 
DIRECTORY for 1870 (71st Year). a 


KELLY and CO., 51, Great Queen Street, Lin- — 
coln’s-inn Fields, W.C.; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, — 
and CO., and all Booksellers. a 


In a few days will be published, in Three Volumes 3 


crown 8yo, a 

THE HARRIS ES; 
BEING - 
An extract from the Common Place Book of - 












































MUSICAL CARDS for Learning 

to Read Quickly at Sight. Free — 
C 

free by post for 19 stamps. a 
dha elegant easy BALLAD of © 
ME W. T. WRIGHTON’S 

NATIONAL BALLADS and 

A Catalogue of 12,000 Pianoforte Works, also a 

Catalogue of 2,690 Songs, rhs and Tries, with 


ALEXANDER SMITH, the Elder. 
by post for 24 stamps. a 
immensely popular SONG; 
the day is “Far Away.” By ae 
M. Linpsay (Mrs J. W. Bliss). ~ 
SONGS are “Thy Voice is Neat, 
“The Music of her Voice,” “In 
Key, Com &c., marked. ublisbers to the 
Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and H.LMy ~ 


London: Wat. H. ALLEN ana CO., 13 Waterloo 
“© Fair Dove, O Fond De 
The samé for Pianoforte. By Cant 
the Downhill of Life,” and “ Mom 
the Emperor Napoleon III, 


place, 8S. W. z 
Rowert COCKS and CO'’S — 
By A. 8. Garry. The same for ~ 
Pianoforte, By Cart Luin. Each 
Luin. Each free by post for 19 — 
stamps. a 
on the Meadow.” Each free y 
post for 19 stamps. ie 
6 New Burlington street, London. 19 ‘ 
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London: Printed by ;CHARLES W. REYNEL 
Putney, at his Prin -office, Number 16 
Pulteney in the Parish of St James’ 
minster, in the ty of Middlesex, and F pllene 
by GrorcGe LAPHAM, of Number 9 Wellingt® 
reet, in the Strand, in the aforesaid County ® 
Middlesex, at Number 9 Wellington street 5 
said.—Saturday, January 1, 1870. 
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